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The former chief of OSS 
tells why and how 


WE CAN 


WIN 
IN 


EUROPE 


By Major-General William J. Donovan 





HALL WE TAKE OUR STAND against the aggressor in 
Western Europe, or take it at home? 

The first debate on this issue came in 1914. At that 
time, the United States became deeply involved in the 
affairs of Western Europe. 

We held the same debate in 1940, and this time our 
involvement was deliberate and voluntary, based on the 
conviction that it was worth great effort to prevent the | 
triumph in Western Europe of certain ideas and certain 
forms of government inimical to individual liberty and 
to democratic processes. 

We held another debate in 1947. Since then, this 
country has undertaken to support the independent status 
of Western Europe by economic assistance, military as- 
sistance, and an alliance against aggression. 

What reasons threatening the national security would 
force us to come to a different conclusion about Europe 
today than our fathers came to in 1914? To come toa 
different conclusion than we ourselves came to in 1940 
and in 1947? | 


WORLD'S RICHEST WORKSHOP 


In its physical aspects, Western Europe has not 
changed since that time. It is still, next to us, the pos 
sessor of the richest industrial plant and the greatest nat- 
ural resources in the world. It is still the possessor of 
290 million educated and skillful people. Nor has the 
intellectual or moral aspect of Western Europe changed. 
Its people gave us the basis for our democratic processes, 
its standards of taste in art and literature are still very 
largely the standards of the Western world. 

To take our own position: If Western Europe were lost, 
we would be isolated. We should have to protect our- 
selves from a stronger enemy without, and the spread 
of the enemy’s ideology within. The reasoning that im- 
pelled us in all the other “great debates” to the decision 
that an aggressor holding Western Europe would menace 
our lives is even stronger now. Today, that reasoning 
is based upon new weapons and a new speed of attack. 

These facts have formed the basis of our foreign 
policy in the past; they are the same facts now. Those 
who advocate reversing that policy cannot deny them. 

But they are pointing to another “fact”: They say that 
Western Europe no longer has the will to defend itself. 
In 1914, there was a French army. In 1940, there was 
Britain. In 1947, there was hope. But now, the argu- 


' 





In past weeks, we have presented various aspects of the 
current controversy over European defense. Franz 
Borkenau has argued for an emphasis on Britain, 
Spain and Yugoslavia as tenable bases. Senator Brien 
McMahon has called upon us to wage the battle on 
Stalin’s side of the Iron Curtain. The scene in Western 
Europe is now analyzed by General William J. Donovan, 
who was chief of the Office of Strategic Services during 
the last war and has been a respected figure in Amer- 
ican public life for more than three decades. 
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ment runs, hope has run out. Europe is faced with a 
hundred Soviet divisions and Europe is not doing any- 
thing about it. If we put our men into this vacuum of 
Europe, they say, they will fight alone, and probably be 
trapped there. I should like to examine this argument. 

The most important thing to understand about Europe 
is that in the past twenty-five years she has been through 
two terrible wars. In the first World War, France, for 
example, had 1,400,000 killed—one of every 27 inhab- 
itants. To this one must add 4,266,000 wounded and 
530,000 prisoners and missing—a total of 6,160,000 men 
stricken out of a population of forty and a half million. 

The Second World War was slightly less cruel to 
France: only 600,000 dead and 132,000 wounded. Ma- 
terial destruction, though, was tremendous—1,000 miles 
of railway, 2,000 bridges, 115 great railway stations, 
thousands of acres of cultivable land, 1,500,000 buildings 
destroyed. The total cost: $21 billion. 

Western European countries on our side in the Second 
World War suffered, altogether, $35 billion worth of 
property destruction and $20 billion of occupation costs. 
To understand fully, one must add to these losses those 
of Italy (600,000 casualties in World War I, 800,000 
casualties in World War II, $337 million worth of ma- 
terial losses in World War II) and those of Germany 
(7,000,000 casualties by 1918, more than 20,000,000 by 
1945, material losses of $48 billion). 

In 1947, when Marshall aid began, the state of Europe 
was approaching chaos. Widespread hunger was an 
acute possibility. Communist parties threatened to take 
control of several countries. The people were faced with 
an indefinite prolongation of insecurity and lower stand- 
ards of living. 


REMARKABLE RECOVERY 


By 1949, a recovery had taken place within the whole 
economy of Western Europe. Industrial production was 
15 per cent higher than ever before in Europe’s history; 
the fall in the general standard of living had halted; con- 
fidence in currencies was restored; budgets were bal- 
anced, and in no Western European cabinet was there a 
member of the Communist party. This two-year record 
is unprecedented. It took seven years after the First 
World War for Europe to recover the production levels 
of 1913. 

This record could not have been achieved if the coun- 
tries of Western Europe themselves had not taken his- 
toric steps toward union. In 1947, under the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, the nations of 
Europe agreed to reveal for each other’s inspection and 
criticism their national economic and financial plans. In 
the same year, three of them—Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxemburg—-began to establish a free trade area and 
have since pooled their economies almost completely. 
Under the European Payments Union, the Continent 
made a start toward a larger free trade area and a bank- 
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ing system. The Council of Europe was established. A 
European Army is considered. 

The European Movement achieved the establishment of 
the Consultative Assembly. It pushed through that As- 
sembly a program for a European Court of Human 
Rights, gave birth to the idea later taken up by the 
French as the Schuman Plan. 

But no one in Europe today who thinks clearly believes 
that these results are sufficient. Not when it is consid- 
ered what Europe might do. 

Europe has a population of 290,000,000 people, the 
United States only 150,000,000. Yet Europe produces 
380,000,000 tons of coal and the United States 581,000,- 
000; Europe produces 40,000,000 tons of steel and the 
United States 90,000,000. The reason, essentially, is 
that in the United States of America there is one border, 
one market, one economy and one currency, while in 
Europe there are fifteen borders, fifteen markets, fifteen 
economies and fifteen currencies. 

The difficulties of language, of memories, of artificial 
national industries are obvious. But in a public opinion 
poll taken by the European Movement last year, it was 
shown that 62 per cent of the people in the free countries 
of Europe wanted to unite and thought these difficulties 
could be overcome. 


COMPROMISE WITH BRITISH 


Right now, the difficulty is one of persuading govern- 
ments to relinquish some authority to the Council of 
Europe, set up in the spring of 1949. Its structure was 
the result of a compromise between two theses, one up- 
held by the French Government, the other by the British 
Government. The two tendencies which exist today were 
then already manifest—that of those who want to cover 
rapidly the stages leading to a true European federation; 
and that of the English, far more circumspect, who will 
only go ahead step by step and who fear, above all, being 
forced to give up any part of their national sovereignty, 
no matter how slight. It was decided that the Council 
of Europe would be composed of two organizations: a 
Consultative Assembly (the French plan) to formulate 
recommendations, and a Council of Ministers (the 
English plan) to examine them. 

Like all compromises, the one that was accepted for 
the Council of Europe did not satisfy anyone entirely. 
The British were suspicious of the Assembly. The French 
had to be satisfied with an organization that had been 
made incapable of action from the very start. 

But from the very start, the Assembly began its efforts 
to get out of the confinement of what has been called its 
“iron corsets.” At the end of its first session, the Assembly 
passed a resolution stating that its aim was the establish- 
ment of a European government. From that time on, 
it has been trying to find a means to put this aim into 
effect. For a while, it appeared as though the Continental 
nations would break their deadlock with Britain by form- 
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EUROPE 


CONTINUED 


ing a union of their own. But when the chips were 
down, the United States Government would give no as- 
surance to the Continental nations that it would stand 
behind them in such an attempt. 

Without the backing of Britain, or of the United States, 
these nations—all of them defeated in the last war, none 
of them self-confident enough as yet to take the lead— 
were not capable of embarking on new and untried 
courses of action. 

Today, the Assembly is trying to find a solution for 
union by means of specialized authorities. It is trying 
to get the governments to agree that whenever such 
authorities—the Schuman Plan, or a European Transport 
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1945: IN 25 YEARS, TWO WARS 


Authority or a European Army—are adopted, they will be 
responsible to a European Ministry which in turn will be 
responsible to the Assembly. In that way, Britain would 
only have to yield sovereignty gradually. 

Two years have passed and the Council of Europe is 
still only advisory. But it is the only international or- 
ganization in which elected representatives of national 
governments meet, and has, for the moment at least, 
changed the course of diplomacy among European states. 
So long as the Assembly debates the problems of Europe 
in public, it will be difficult for two or more European 
governments to conduct negotiations on any subject 
without reference to and consultation with all the others. 


Another sign of the re-awakening of the spirit of 
Europe is the French proposal for the creation of a Euro. 
pean Army. Like the Schuman Plan, it grew out ofa 
recommendation made by the Consultative Assembly. 

This idea was not received very well by our State De. 
partment. It was considered as a dilatory maneuver by 
the French, aimed at putting off the rearming of Ger 
many. But for those who have known three Franco. 
German wars in a century, the idea of destroying once 
and for all the tools that permitted these conflicts is a 
great idea. The prospect of seeing the forces of all 
Europe assembled in a single army to fight Stalinist 
tyranny seemed a great salvation to Europe. 


At the insistence, not only of the French, but of the 
British, Mr. Acheson changed his mind when he got to 
Brussels. He declared that he would not insist on the 
rearming of Germany until France had had an opportun- 
ity to explore with the other governments concerned the 
idea of creating a European Army to fight alongside the 
U. S. Army under Eisenhower’s Atlantic command. We 
could not be placed by our own State Department in the 
position of fighting for the survival of national armies. 


UNITED EUROPE INEVITABLE 


Even if we were opposed to it, 1 doubt that we could 
stop the trend toward a united Europe. We could do 
much to push it and we are doing nothing. 

Now what about Europe’s defense? After the war, we 
insisted that Europe build up its economy. She has done 
so. We stipulated that no Marshall Plan money should 
be spent on defense, and received assurances that none 
of it would be spent. Meantime, we ourselves disarmed 
more rapidly than any nation has ever disarmed before 
in history. Can we now turn to Europe and say: “Why 
did you not have large armies to send to Korea?” 

When it became clear that Stalin meant business, we 
ourselves began to rearm. So did Europe. Britain is 
now spending 12 per cent of its national income on de- 
fense: France 10 per cent; Italy 5 per cent; Belgium 5 
per cent; and the Netherlands will shortly spend 6 per 
cent. As compared with the 18 per cent which the 
United States will spend in its new budget, these figures 
are small. But five years after the greatest of wars, they 
are nevertheless substantial. And they represent for the 
European citizen a sacrifice in terms of living standards 
far greater than Americans have ever made. 

Europe has recovered her economic strength. She is 
building a political structure based upon union. She is 
rebuilding her military power. She has accepted, she 
has even asked, to be placed under the leadership of an 
American general. She has decided to make the neces- 
sary effort. Should we now choose to disengage our- 
selves from the fate of Europe and destroy the work that 
we ourselves have started? 

I do not believe that we will give up a battle we can 
win. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


ADIO AND TELEVISION are so im- 

portant to all of us that we must 
constantly reconsider their present 
state and future possibilities. It will 
not do to settle down and take them 
for granted. The amount of time and 
attention involved is too large a frac- 
tion of that allotted to us. The pos- 
sible effects on our political and so- 
cial life are too enormous. Americans 
—of all people in the world—should 
never admit that they can’t think of 
anything better. 

I continually get letters which in- 
dicate that I have made a complete 
failure of my attempt to outline the 
British system of broadcasting. The 
notion seems to be immovably fixed 
in most minds on this side of the At- 
lantic that radio and television pro- 
grams over yonder are beamed out 
by the Government. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The members 
of the British Parliament have just 
as much to say about what goes out 
over the air as the members of our 
Congress. 

The difference is that we have our 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, set up in accordance with law, 
which outlines the framework within 
which private corporations operate. 
In England, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation was set up under Royal 
Charter in 1927, and since that time 
it has established stations and sent 
out programs. It operates under a 
license granted by the Postmaster 
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By William E. Bohn 


Let Us Have 
Competition 


General, who has the right to veto 
programs, but never exercises it. 
This theoretical connection is the 
only continuing link between the Gov- 
ernment and the radio industry. 

Whether Conservatives or Labor- 
ites have controlled Westminster, the 
BBC has gone quietly on for 24 years 
doing its best to give the British 
people what they want. Nobody’s 
politics has had anything to do with 
what was broadcast. At the end of 
1946, when the BBC’s charter came 
to an end, the Government announced 
that it would be extended for only 
five years, and in the meantime a 
thorough inquiry was to be made into 
the whole business. The world had 
changed during the war. Interests 
and tastes should be surveyed and 
any changes found desirable should 
be made. 

On January 18, the committee of 
inquiry submitted its report. The 
fact that Lord Beveridge served as 
chairman will give Americans an idea 
of the quality of this body of experts. 
Persons on this side of the water can 
find no better means of informing 
themselves about the spirit, purpose 
and quality of British broadcasting 
than to study this report. 

It must be made clear straight- 
away to Americans that broadcasting 
as carried on by the BBC has pro- 
vided for a good deal of competition. 
The Home Service, the Light Pro- 
gram and the Third Program bid 
against one another for the listener’s 
attention. There are separate pro- 
grams for Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland and the West, North and 
Midlands regions of England. But the 


most emphasized recommendation of 
the committee looks toward an in- 
crease of competition. It is proposed 
that separate commissions be set up 
for Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. These are to be appointed by 
the Government and not by the BBC. 
“Our aim in proposing the commis- 
sions,” says the report, “is to ensure 
first that each of the three regions 
. . . has its own distinctive voice on 
the ether. It is, second, in the con- 
duct of British broadcasting as a 
whole to substitute federal harmony 
for centralizing unity.” 

Ways of bringing public opinion 
to bear on the operations of the BBC 
are carefully considered and several 
steps are proposed. The number of 
Governors is to be increased from 
seven to nine and the salaries are to 
be increased. The establishment of a 
“Public Representation Service” is 
suggested to carry on investigation of 
audience reaction and, in general, to 
bring public criticism to bear upon 
the program-making. 

The report of the committee was 
signed by Lord Beveridge and nine 
of the members. A single member, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, submitted a min- 
ority report. As summarized in the 
January 26 number of Radio Times, 
Mr. Lloyd’s attitude is vigorously 
critical. “He recommends,” says the 
Times, “the formation of one or two 
companies or corporations to broad- 
cast national programs on commer- 
cial lines, in addition to BBC, and a 
separate corporation for television.” 

You will note that he does not pro- 
pose the abolition of the BBC. What 
he wants is a national corporation 
running in competition with well-or- 
ganized commercial concerns. I would 
like to see such a dual competitive 
system set up in this country. | have 
no objection to giving my fellow 
citizens a chance to learn all about 
the soaps and the constipation cures. 
But those who prefer freedom from 
repetitious stupidities should be al- 
lowed a corner of the world. Freedom 
from stupidity should be added to the 
lengthening list of desirable freedoms. 
Let us have competition. 








A Front By Any Other Name — 


By Walter K. Lewis 


AST SEPTEMBER, in Chicago, the 
seeds were planted for a brand 
new genus of Communist-front organ- 
ization. Now, six months later, the 
first buds are beginning to sprout. 
Called the Young People’s General 
Assembly for Peace, the new group is 
specially designed to disarm suspic- 
ion; as one of the founders put it, 
“We are not going to pepper our or- 
ganization with known personalities.” 
To the casual observer, it will neither 
look, smell nor sound like a front— 
yet a front is precisely what it will be. 
In spite of all the elaborate win- 
dow-dressing, the Assembly for Peace 
is putting its Eastern region in charge 
of Doris Koppelman, who ran unsuc- 
cessfully for the New York State As- 
sembly in 1948 as candidate of the 
Communist-dominated American La- 
bor party. Miss Koppelman, who was 
recently released from important du- 
ties with the women’s Zionist organ- 
ization, Hadassah, has been using 
the latter’s organization name with- 
out its consent on the Assembly’s 
published literature. 

She admits that “we have a frater- 
nal association with the Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives” (exposed 
in THE NEw LEADER, June 10, 1950), 
but tries to help the Assembly play 
its appointed role of “not looking like 
a front” by keeping organizations 


Wa ter K. Lewis has been exposing 
Communist and Fascist fronts for THE 
New LEapeER for more than a decade. 


Young People’s General Assembly for Peace may shun 


old pro-CCommunist names and mask its organizational 


connections, but it’s a Party front just the same 


like the Labor Youth League (suc- 
cessor to the Young Communist 
League), the Young Progressives of 
America, and the Young Fraternalists 
(youth section of the CP-run Inter- 
national Workers Order) in the 
background. “New faces” from var- 
ious organizations which are not ne- 
cessarily Communist-dominated will 
be moved up front. Acting as liaison 
between the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives and the Assembly is 


Rabbi Herman Baumgart, whose 


, name has never appeared before in 


connection with “peace” activities. 

Behind the new front is not only 
the Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 
tives, but the American Peace Cru- 
sade, the successor to the Peace In- 
formation Center, whose leaders were 
recently indicted as agents of a for- 
eign power. Posing as a student from 
a local college, I was able to ascertain 
the following facts: 


@ The Assembly for Peace is to act 
as coordinating body “with a re- 
spectable framework” for all existing 
“peace” groups. 


@ Individuals, rather than organiza- 
tions, will be represented in the As- 
sembly, but these people will be ex- 
pected to carry the latest Kremlin 


propaganda line back to their re- 

spective organizations. 

@ The Assembly itself stands for: 
1. Seating Red China at the UN; 
2. Repudiating the UN forces in 

Korea and urging their immediate 

withdrawal; 

3. Opposition to the 18-year draft 
and UMT; 

4. A poll on college campuses of 
youth eligible for the draft. 


So cleverly constructed is the new 
group that it has already worked its 
way into the Student Councils of sev- 
eral colleges and injected its message 
into college publications with the 
help of students not hitherto known 
on the campus as pro-Communist ac- 
tivists. In its first mimeographed 
Peace Letter, issued on February 19, 
the Assembly boasts: “Queens Col- 
lege youth heard about Assembly 
thru the Crown, which had two col- 
umns by Evelyn and Max, students at 
Queens. An informal Peace Comm. is 
still functioning.” The concealment 
of last names is significant. However, 
on February 2, the Daily Worker 


named an Evelyn Mamisch of Queens 
College as member of a delegation 
that went to Washington on January 
29 to oppose UMT and the proposed 
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drafting of 18-year-old boys. 

One Herb Boykin, allegedly repre- 
gnting the Bronx National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, was announced by Peace Let- 
wr as having reported on the As- 
sembly in his branch and found that 
“here was enthusiastic response.” 
However, a check with leaders of the 
Bronx NAACP revealed that the use 
of the organization’s name in connec- 
tion with the Assembly was unauthor- 
“enthusiasm” for 
peace, while widespread, was defin- 
itely not for the same kind of “peace” 
for which the Assembly stands. Simi- 
lar misuse of NAACP membership 
has been made by Kenneth Whitlock 
of Brooklyn. 


NATIONAL OUTFIT 


The Assembly boasts that “In 
Brooklyn, at the East Flatbush Jew- 
ish Center, which sent 3 observers to 
the Assembly (in Chicago in Jan- 
wary), a report was made to the local 
Young Adult group. 28 out of 29 
voted to endorse the report and 6 
young people expressed even greater 
interest in the Assembly and are con- 
templating the formation of a local 
Peace Committee.” This again was 
misrepresentation. 

The Assembly for Peace is de- 
signed to be national in scope, co- 
ordinating the “peace” activities of 
pro-Communist activists from coast 
to coast. It will trade on the fears of 
young men in high schools and col- 
leges who face draft calls, and appeal 
to the emotions of the families and 
sweethearts of those affected. Dances 
will be held to give rallies a social 
tone and make them less suspect to 
alert citizens. 

So far, the Assembly’s record has 
not been one of unbroken success. 
Thus, it admits: “N. Y. School of So- 
cial Work heard their Student Coun- 
til President . . . report on the 
Chicago Assembly. They were ex- 
cited and agreed to investigate all 
peace organizations for the purpose 
of affiliation. Let’s hope ours will be 
the choice.” To date, no decision. 
Again, in the same vein: “Norman 
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Forer of the Far Rockaway Jewish 
Center reported and we are anxious 
to hear the results.” Again, no de- 
cision yet. 

More important are the Assembly’s 
plans for infiltrating youthful work- 
ers in defense plants. It made a start 
at its recent Chicago meeting, where 
Emerson factory workers were repre- 
sented by two delegates. The dele- 
gates reported during the intermis- 
sion at an Emerson shop dance and, 





LEADER OF RED-INSPIRED “peace” efforts is 
recently-indicted Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. 


according to the Peace Letter, “thus 
many new people came into contact 
with events in Chicago. Another 
dance coming. Peace committee 
formed with our own Joe and Orah 
as co-chairmen.” 

By mutual agreement, the Labor 
Youth League, Young Progressives 
of America and other party-line 
“peace” groups are to let the As- 
sembly for Peace operate without too 
much organizational interference so 
long as the Soviet policy of “peace”- 
via-aggression is condoned. Once the 
situation gets out of hand, the new 
transmission belt will be quietly done 
to death like the American Youth for 
Democracy, American Youth Con- 
gress, and so many others. 

By carefully avoiding any condem- 
nation of Soviet aggression or ap- 
proval of the efforts of the United Na- 


tions, while hammering away at its 
seductive “peace” theme, this latest 
and slickest of a long line of Stalinist 
fronts plans to smuggle its Trojan 
horses into as many youth organiza- 
tions as it can in order to discourage, 
disillusion and panic the youth of 
America. In spite of the agreement 
to keep the CP in the background, the 
Communist Youth Commission will 
provide the cadres, help pack the ral- 
lies, direct the “Peace Workshops” 
the Assembly plans to set up, and 
help with the UMT poll which 
the latter is to conduct on college 
campuses. There may also be new 
Communist-directed “peace strikes” 
on the campuses. In addition, while 
not participating in name, the As- 
sembly contributed scores of its mem- 
bers to the American Peace Crusade, 
which gathered in Washington on 
March 15 and was addressed by Paul 
Robeson and Vito Marcantonio, Miss 
Koppelman remained in New York, 
“for personal reasons.” She did add, 
though, that while “our organization 
as an organization cannot back any 
other organization as individuals, we 
certainly backed the Crusade for 
Peace wholeheartedly.” And when I 
asked an ALP representative about 
the Assembly, he told me that Douglas 
Glasgow, youth director of the Peace 
Crusade, “knows more about it, since 
he formed it.” Glasgow was operat- 
ing out of the American Women for 
Peace when I called him. He did not 
deny knowing about the Assembly, 
but said he didn’t “want to discuss 
this over the phone.” This caginess 
about connections with other “peace” 
outfits seems typical. 

As one leader put it in private: 

“We will reach Christian, Jewish 
and non-conformist youth wherever 
they are. They won’t tremble for fear 
that they are in a movement which 
can be easily branded. We have seen 
to it that open domination does not 
prevail. We will reach the Student 
Councils and the campuses in a wave 
of peace-crusading. It will be easy to 
brand any opposition to our efforts 
as ‘warmongering. No one likes to 


be branded.” 








Chinas New Jingoism 


By M. Sivaram 





This is the third article of a series 
written from inside Red China by 
a correspondent of the Press Trust 
of India, a Reuters affiliate. 





PEKING 
HINA, under the Communist re- 
C gime, is fast evolving a new na- 
tional culture and code of life—Mao- 
ism. 
The thought of Tao and the cult of 
Confucius have gone out of vogue in 
the New China. The emphasis today 
is on the ethics of human life pre- 
scribed by Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
Mao. 

Every aspect of life in the New 
China is governed by the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung—China’s new messiah. 

Chinese social and family structure 
is being re-organized on the precepts 
of Mao-ism. The new educational 
system is aimed primarily at instill- 
ing in the nation a spirit of silent, 
unquestioning subservience to Mao 
Tse-tung and the Communist party. 
Literary and cultural activities are 
concentrated on one aim—the promo- 
tion of the Mao-ist way of life. 

The campaign of Mao-ist culture is 
directed to all strata of society— 
workers and peasants, soldiers and 
civil servants, tradesmen and people 
in the learned professions. The entire 
nation is re-educated in the new cult 
with Communist thoroughness and 
organizational efficiency. 

The younger generation of China 
is speedily indoctrinated in Commu- 
nism, which is hailed as the instru- 
ment of national liberation and the 
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Ancient Chinese culture and Western influence 


are being supplanted by a new code: 'Mao-ism' 


force that will resurrect China’s glory. 
In the countryside, illiteracy among 
the masses is fully utilized by the 
Mao-ist propagandists. The small 
minority of intelligentsia that ques- 
tions the wisdom of this wholesale 
conversion of an ancient nation is 
systematically liquidated. 


THE ‘NEW LIFE’ 


According to party chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, the cultural campaign is 
aimed at enabling the people “to get 
rid of the influences of domestic and 
foreign reactionaries. 

“Thus the people can reform their 
bad habits and thoughts derived 
from the old society, so that they will 
not take the wrong road pointed out 
to them by the reactionaries, so that 
they will continue to advance toward 
a socialist and then a communist 
society.” 

Vice-Premier Kuo Mo-jo, who is 
chairman of the cabinet committee 
on educational and cultural affairs, 
outlined the program of the “new 
life” movement in a recent report. He 
stressed the two main objectives of 
the program: 

1. “Our legacy of culture and edu- 
cation from the old China cannot 
satisfy the demands of the people.” 

2. “The American imperialists and 
their lackeys are the sworn enemies 


of the Chinese people and are delib- 
erately provoking a new world war. 
The Soviet Union 
friend of the Chinese people and the 
bulwark of world peace.” 


Kuo Mo-jo reported: “Political in- 


stitutes and training classes have been 
set up throughout the country. In 
universities and middle schools, poli- 
tical classes have been established. 
The new democracy has been initiat- 
ed and study groups among workers, 
peasants and urban citizens have 
been organized for education and 
study. Trade unions and publicly-run 
enterprises have started _ political 
study movements. About 700,000 
workers attend political courses and 
ten million peasants participate in the 
village and study movements.” 

China’s history is being re-written, 
eliminating Tao and Confucius, de- 
bunking the Manchu dynasty, con- 
demning Chiang Kai-shek and West- 
ern influence and laying all possible 
stress on the role of the Communist 
movement in the liberation and re- 
generation of China. 

Considering the size of the coun- 
try and its teeming population, or- 
ganized education in China is by no 
means extensive. According to 1950 
figures, China has only 227 colleges 
(134,000 students), 3,690 middle 


schools (about one million students) 
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and 212,890 primary schools (about 
15,000,000 students). The new Gov- 
ernmment’s task of re-education and 
indoctrination of the nation’s youth 
would have been much bigger if the 
educational standards of the country 
had been higher. 

School text books have been 
changed, school teachers and college 


lecturers have been either converted 
to Communism or purged from the 
profession. Foreign educational in- 
stitutions, such as the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking, have been taken 
over by the Government. “Reaction- 
ary literature” has been suppressed 
and the “new literature,” extolling the 
virtues of Communist rule, has flood- 
ed China’s cities, towns and villages. 


DISCARDING TRADITIONS 
Chinese society has gone Commu- 

nist—through pressure, persuasion 

have been 


“liberated.” They now go about in 


and promises. Women 


worker's uniform (long, blue pants 
and bush-shirt, with upturned collar) 
and are free to work in any field of 
activity, including the army, police, 
civil service and party organization. 
The age-old eustom of polygamy (the 
keeping of concubines) has been of- 
ficially abolished. Elders and priests 
have been relieved of their major role 
in regulating Chinese society. And 
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THE GREAT RED GATE, PEKING: ‘OLD-FASHIONED NONSENSE'? 


many enthusiastic Communists have 
started insisting on “complete free- 
dom” in matters of love and mar- 


riage. 

The new educational and cultural 
order has changed the face of China. 
It has also changed the voice of 
China. A system of regimentation, 
which many people think is alien to 





the Chinese mind, is seen everywhere. 
Young people talk of the time-hon- 
ored Chinese institutions and customs 
as “old-fashioned nonsense.” They re- 
peat, parrot-like, such jargon of offi- 
cial propaganda as “reactionary lit- 
erature, American imperialist aggres- 
sors, running dogs of the imperialist 
observers, Kuomintang brigands”— 
in all apparent conviction. 

A number of leading Chinese in- 
tellectuals, in private talks with me, 
deprecated the cultural revolution in 
China. They think it suicidal for any 
nation, especially an‘ ancient civiliza- 
tion like China, to discard its herit- 
age of centuries. Once the play- 
grounds of foreign business tycoons 
and adventurers, China today is prob- 
ably the most inhospitable spot for 
the foreigner, especially people from 
the “imperialist” countries. 

The foreigner in the New China is 
officially regarded as a “suspect.” 
Chinese official relations wtih aliens 
are correct, curt and strict. Social 





contacts between Chinese and for- 
eigners is officially discouraged. A 
new act governing this aspect of the 
“people’s revolution” is now being 
considered by the administration 
council. 

Citizens of Soviet Russia and the 
“new democracies” of Eastern 
Europe, however, are treated with 
special consideration with regard to 
the alien control regulations. 

Since the advent of the new regime 
in China, alien registration formal- 
ities have been tightened. The for- 
eigner’s movements have been dras- 
tically restricted. Police vigil over 
the aliens has been re-doubled. Even 
accredited diplomats need travel per- 
mits to go anywhere beyond an eight- 
mile radius of their residence. 


DWINDLING COLONIES 

China’s large colony of foreigners 
is therefore shrinking _ steadily. 
Shanghai, the great cosmopolitan 
center, has a foreign population of 
just about 10,000 today as against 
80,000 in 1947. Britons still resi- 
dent in Shanghai number about 
1,000, compared to 6,000 in 1947, 
Americans about 300 compared to 
3,500 and Indians about 200 com- 
pared to 500 three years ago. 

Foreign colonies in Tientsin, Han- 
kow, Canton and other cities have 
also dwindled. The large population 
of Christian missionaries in China’s 
interior has now been reduced to a 
few score. 

Under the new regulations, for- 
eigners wishing to visit China must 
first apply to Peking for an entry 
permit, either through their coun- 
try’s diplomatic mission or through 
the shipping concerns which operate 
the service to China ports. Since the 
advent of the Communist Govern- 
ment, China is not linked by air 
with any foreign city except Moscow. 
The usual procedure is for the pro- 
spective visitor to proceed to Hong 
Kong and wait there for the permit 
and passage. Two British shipping 
firms operate a cargo service with 
passenger accommodation between 
Hong Kong and China’s coastal cities. 
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CHINA 


CONTINUED 


The voyage from Hong Kong to 
Tientsin, the port nearest to Peking, 
takes anything between nine and 
twelve days. The Shanghai harbor 
has been mined from the air by the 
Kuomintang forces and passengers 
for Shanghai have to proceed to 
Tientsin and then go south by train. 

The rail link between Canton and 
Peking may also be used, but it takes 
about a week and rail journey is 
hazardous because of various pro- 
vincial restrictions on the movement 
of aliens and the inspection of bag- 
gage and other formalities almost 
every 100 miles. 


‘TALKS’ WITH THE CHIEF 


Once you have settled down after 
going through the initial formalities, 
you apply for a residence certificate, 
with more photographs and other 
paraphernalia. The security police 
and local police call on you at your 
residence and then you receive an 
invitation for “a talk” with the chief 
of the security bureau. 

This is an elaborate affair, at 
which you discuss all aspects of your 
life and go through a process of 
“grilling” which includes questions 
on your political beliefs, the books 
you have read, the places you have 
visited, the leaders you have ad- 
mired, your pleasures and pastimes, 
your friends and their friends and 
what you know about them all. 

Then, if they decide to grant you a 
residence certificate, they confer on 
you a Chinese name, which is written 
in large Chinese characters above 
your own name in the document you 


earry. In my case, there was some 


dispute between the security bureau 
and the district police over this busi- 
ness of a new name. The security 
bureau christened me Shieh Ah-lam, 
while the district police preferred me 
to be named Shih Fah-nam. The se- 
curity bureau won the battle after the 
parties concerned got me to travel 
three times between the two places. 

After these trials and tribulations 
and accepting a strange-sounding 
name, you settle down to the freedom 
of an eight-mile radius from the place 
you choose for your residence. The 
police and security people look aiter 
you well, following you wherever you 
go and paying occasional “goodwill” 
calls on you. During these informal 
visits, they enquire after your health 
and the health of all your friends in 
the city, look into your trunks and 
read all the papers that catch their 
fancy, inspect your kitchen and ques- 
tion your servant regarding your 
food habits and other facets of life. 
Invariably, these goodwill visitors 
never accept a cigarette or a cup of 
tea from you, while they read your 
files and watch your reaction through 
the corner of their eye. 

If you have to go out of town, you 
go again to the security bureau and 
the police stations, with more photo- 
graphs and other requirements and 
the leisure to spend a couple of days 
filling out forms and answering ques- 
tions. 

An exit from China is almost as 
hard as an entry into the country. 
More application forms, more photo- 
graphs and a longer talk with the se- 
curity chief come first. 

This is followed, usually a week or 





DR. STEELMAN AGREES WITH STALIN 


“I want to announce publicly that I agree wholeheartedly with one of the 


statements Premier Stalin made in his recent interview. 


. .. Mr. Stalin said, 


‘If the peoples were to learn the truth, there would be no new world war.’ I 
certainly agree with that statement. Furthermore, practically everyone in the 
free world also agrees with it. . . . Mr. Stalin is right. If the Russian people 
were told the truth, there would be no new world war. They would soon learn 


that the truth shall make them free and there is nothing a tyrant fears more 


than free men.” 


—Dr. John R. Steelman, on NBC “Battle Report,’ March 11 





ten days later, by another visit tp 
the security bureau and another 
round of questions and answers, 
Then you produce a guarantor for 
good conduct and place an advertise 
ment in the local paper, announcing 
your impending departure and call. 
ing on any one who has cause against 
you to contact the security people 
within three days. After the expira. 
tion of this period, you meet the 
security people again and give the de. 
tails of the ship or train you plan to 
take and then go and collect the exit! 
permit just 24 hours before the ac- 
tual departure. 

Even after undergoing all these 
formalities, you cannot be sure that 
you are leaving China. The security 
people may stop you at the railway 
station or take you away from the 
ship. Recently, two Britons had 
their home leave plans suddenly up- 
set by the security authorities. 


"MODERNIZATION' 


The Chinese quarantine and cus- 
toms formalities have never been 
stricter than they are today. At 
Tientsin, I saw passengers, including 
women, subjected to a thorough per- 
sonal search, right on the riverside 
wharf. Chinese port health officers 
recognize only Chinese health certifi- 
cates: they condemned the interna- 
tional certificate of inoculation and 
vaccination I carried as “Indian” and 
I had to get a Chinese “yellow book” 
instead. 

A signboard at the health officer's 
office read: “Please speak Chinese; 
foreign language prohibited.” 

Foreigners in China resent these 
new regulations and restrictions and 
contrast them with the way their 
own governments treat Chinese im- 
migrants. They sigh at the former 
foreign “concessions” and recall their 
contribution to the “modernization” 
of China. The Chinese, however, in- 
sist that strict control of aliens is 
essential for the security of the 
State, especially as aliens from the 
Western “imperialist” countries are 
suspected of being actively plotting 
against the new regime. 
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WasuincTon, D. C. 

T’S OFFICIALLY SPRING this week, 
[ina Washington can’t wait for 
the weather to turn warm. Harry Tru- 
man has taken a breather, and the 
rest of Washington officialdom would 
like to do the same. 

Mr. Truman was on the hair-thin 
edge of an explosion; he was, as an 
eminent political philosopher once 
defined man’s essential nature, 
“short, nasty and brutish.” Under the 
Key West sun, the President has 
calmed down and become clear-eyed 
again. Yet he’s done little about 
solving basic mobilization program 
headaches; his inclination is to wait. 

Meanwhile, Harry Truman’s ad- 
ministration, if one is to believe the 
latest Gallup poll, is at the lowest 
ebb of popularity it has ever been. 
Only 26 per cent of the U. S. public 
fully endorse his policies. The poll 
might have some meaning if anyone 
could define Harry Truman’s policies 
at the moment. In Korea, we don’t 
know whether UN troops are going 
to remain with Ridgway at the 38th 
Parallel, or follow MacArthur up to 
the Yalu River. Nor do we have a 
wage, tax, farm or manpower policy. 

One reason is that Harry Truman 
hasn’t yet made up his mind whether 
he will run again in 1952. As a re- 


‘sult, the Administration is straddling 


the fence on every issue. 

With the President out of town, all 
eyes in Washington are focused on 
New York. Even if the President were 
back, it is doubtful whether any an- 
nouncement by him, short of a peace 
treaty with Russia, would divert at- 
tention from the fabulous crime car- 
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By Robert Dean 


Of Spring 
And Taxes 


nival in Gotham. Everyone is asking 
the big question: Will Kefauver low- 
er the boom on O’Dwyer? The fact is 
that this cynical town has already 
tarred O’Dwyer. The only speculation 
is whether the Democratic National 
Committee can wet the powder- 
ee 

Some active political speculation 
has centered about a successor to 
Michigan’s Arthur Vandenberg, who 
has been gradually wasting away 
from a malignant illness. The con- 
sensus is that his successor will be a 
hack politico in the Democratic party. 

One reason is that Governor G. 
Mennen Williams would like to go to 
Washington himself (and build a 
springboard for a jump to the Vice- 
Presidency). Michigan’s lieutenant- 
governor, however—coincidentally a 
man named Vandenberg (no rela- 
tive)—is a Republican, so Williams 
can’t resign. He wants to run for the 
Senate in 1952 and needs a chair- 
warmer. He will not appoint George 
Edwards, former president of the De- 
troit City Council and active ADA’er, 
lest he hug the seat too tightly. 
Handsome and erratic Gus Scholle, 
head of the Michigan CIO, would like 
the interim appointment, and even 
Walter Reuther has toyed with the 
idea. Williams, however, is shying 
away from an out-and-out labor man. 
Most likely candidate: unknown 
Democratic politico James Hart. . . . 

The McCarran Law is finally be- 
ing modified and some of its more 
simple-minded provisions discarded. 
Under the new House-Senate resolu- 
tion, persons who joined totalitarian 
groups as children or for “involun- 


tary” reasons will be exempt from the 
suspect list: McCarran still wanted to 
bar all ex-Communists from entry, 
but was talked out of it... . 

Leon Henderson came back into 
the news last week, but in a role that 
surprised many of his old friends and 
colleagues. Henderson appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee and called for a national 
sales tax. Along with Arde Bulova 
(of the watch company) and Louis 
Ruthenberg (of Servel refrigerators) , 
he represented something called the 
National Committee for Fair Emer- 
gency Excise Taxation. Their pro- 
gram: repeal all excise taxes (save 
liquor, gasoline, tobacco) and sub- 
stitute a national sales tax on all 
goods but food, rent and medicines. 

Henderson argued with some logic 
that only 22.7 per cent of consumer 
purchase items was being taxed, and 
wanted to know what was so sacred 
about the other 77.3 per cent. He 
claimed that a sales tax would not 
hurt the “little fellow,” because 
coupled with it would be the repeal 
of heavy excise taxes on such “ne- 
cessities” as refrigerators and cars. 

Congress, however, will not pass a 
sales tax: It is “regressive” (i.e., 
takes a proportionately larger bite 
out of smaller incomes) ; it is infla- 
tionary, since it increases consumer 
prices; 27 states already have sales 
taxes and a federal one would create 
confusion. 

Apart from these sound politico- 
economic reasons, the rational fact, 
from a mobilization efficiency point 
of view, is that steeper excise taxes, 
rather than their repeal, are needed 
today. Persons with high incomes can 
only spend so much for food; the 
rest should be saved (to avoid infla- 
tionary buying) or, if spent, it 
should be taxed heavily. This would 
have the effect (1) of discouraging 
the purchase of autos, refrigerators, 
TV, etc., thus releasing essential ma- 
terials for war production; and (2) 
of producing relative “equality of 
sacrifice,” through heavy taxes, for 
those who insist on buying these 
“luxury” items, 
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The Constitution and Troops to Europe 


The courts have made no clear decision on the President’s power 


to dispatch troops abroad on his own; the present debate is more 


a political than a constitutional question 


T HE GREAT DEBATE has raised again one of the most 
perplexing questions in constitutional law: What is 
the extent of the President’s constitutional authority to 
dispatch or station troops abroad, and to order them to 
use force in defense of the rights, interests and citizens 
of the United States? Our answer to this question—and 
the way we arrive at it—may well be decisive for the 
democratic future. 

It is therefore essential that the principals of the Great 
Debate—Truman, Acheson, Marshall, Bradley, Taft, 
Wherry, Lodge, Douglas, Connally and the rest—keep 
in the front of their thinking a few simple truths about 
the Constitution and how it works, about the document 
itself and the way it must be adjusted to the needs and 
controversies of this storm-tossed generation: 

1. The extent of the President’s authority to dispatch 
troops on his own responsibiilty is actually far more a 
political than a constitutional question. 

It is an old American habit to confound politics and 
constitutional law in important controversies over the 
powers of government. Americans have never been sat- 
isfied to argue out an issue in purely political or military 
or diplomatic terms, but have inevitably projected their 
arguments upward and outward into the constitutional 
sphere. To borrow a quip from Dr. Johnson, the Con- 
stitution has always been the last refuge of the out-argued 
politician. If he cannot win his point by branding a 
proposed policy unwise, unsound, undemocratic and even 
un-American, he can always save the day by calling it un- 
constitutional. The Great Debate is witness to this truth. 

There is, to be sure, an important constitutional issue 
at stake, and Senator Taft has done us a service in calling 
it to our attention. The problem of the President’s 
power as Commander-in-chief can, like all vital constitu- 
tional problems, be traced to the Constitution itself, which 
says too much about several techniques in foreign and 
military affairs and too little about others. The problem 





CLINTON RossiTER is professor of government at Cornell 
University and an authority on constitutional problems. 


By Clinton Rossiter 


of 1951 may be stated thus: How far can Congress in- 
trude upon the President’s power as Commander-in-chief 
in order to protect its own power to declare war? This 
is the question that Mr. Taft has raised so vigorously. 

Yet it should be obvious that Mr. Taft would hardly 
have raised it at all if he had been a Democrat or an 
interventionist or a consistent friend of the North At- 
lantic system. The differences between Truman and Taft 
arise, in the first instance, from the understandable clash 
of opinions between Republican and Democrat, progres- 
sive and conservative, interventionist and isolationist. The 
attempts of the Republicans to argue in constitutional 
terms should fool no one, least of all Senator Taft. The 
debate would be much less confusing if it were conducted 
on one level at a time. 

2. The historical and judicial precedents concerning 
the President’s power to dispatch troops are not of much 
value, and are certainly not conclusive. 

Proponents of the strong Presidency can point to 
dozens of instances in which troops were dispatched and 
shots fired without approval or interference by Congress. 
Opponents can cite other instances in which Presidents 
sought and obtained Congressional approval before or 
after punitive expeditions, and may also argue plausibly 
that one hundred constitutional wrongs still don’t make a 
constitutional right. 

The judicial precedents are few and unsatisfactory, de- 
spite Mr. Truman’s unelaborated statement that several 
Chief Justices have supported his own reading of the 
President’s authority. A lower court case, Durand v. 
Hollins (1860), upholding President Pierce’s order to 


bombard Greytown, Nicaragua in retaliation for a mob - 


assault on the U. S. consul: an off-hand reference to 
the famous Koszta incident in the Neagle Case (1890) ; 
and the dubious 5-4 decision in the Prize Cases (1862) 
—this is the sum total of judicial precedent. Opponents 
of the President’s power rely heavily on the dissent in the 
Prize Cases. 

The fact that there has been so little judicial considera- 
tion of this problem should illustrate plainly that it is 
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indeed more political than constitutional in nature. In 
any case, both the historical and judicial precedents tell 
each principal in the Great Debate exactly what he wants 
to know. 

3. Without taking our eyes off the Constitution, we 
must therefore concentrate on the political and military 
aspects of this problem. 

This must mean a frank recognition by all concerned 
that a final and precise solution to the constitutional prob- 
lem 1s impossible to achieve. The framers of the Consti- 
tution, tough-minded and purposeful men that they were. 
gave us a system noted for its flexibility, overlapping and 
unanswered questions. . They had faith that future gen- 
erations could make this Constitution work, if only they 
would apply to their problems the same kind of high- 
minded politics that the framers had displayed them- 
selves. If this generation will act as did that generation, 
the constitutional problem should disappear into general 
agreement. 

Congress, for its part, must recognize that the Presi- 
dent’s power as Commander-in-chief must*be unqualified, 
unprejudiced, and untrammelled by impossible restric- 
tions. The facts of life of the year 1951 must be faced 
realistically. Congress will attempt to hog-tie the Presi- 
dent's power of decision in the area of strategy and tac- 
tics at its own peril. 

The President. for his part, must have regard for the 
powers and position of Congress. Certainly he must 
show respect for the constitutional clause that lodges in 
Congress the power to declare war. Our Presidents have 
been far too cavalier in their prewar diplomacy, and it 
is high time that Congress, even if it has no final choice 
whether to declare war or not, be at least consulted on 
steps leading to war. Congress, like the Queen in 
Bagehot’s The English Constitution, must have “the right 
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GREAT DEBATERS TOM CONNALLY, KENNETH WHERRY, PAUL DOUGLAS: 





IS THE CONSTITUTION A REFUGE? 


to be consulted, the right to encourage. the right to 
warn.” One excellent way to warn, if used with circum- 
spection, is the concurrent resolution, which may be due 
for a revival. 

Most important, the President must recognize himself 
what the country seems increasingly to be recognizing: 
that the dispatch of several divisions of citizen soldiers to 
Europe for an indefinite period of watchful waiting is 
something far different from the dispatch of a boatload 
of Marines to repay an insult to one of our consuls by 
a banana republic. Not only are we taking a step of 
momentous proportions, we are doing it with sufficient 
deliberation and delay so that consultaiton of Congress 
can hardly be avoided, except by a President utterly ob- 
stinate in his pretensions to absolute authority in military 
and diplomatic affairs. 

The burden once again is on Mr. Truman. He can 
stand just as resolutely as ever on his powers and pre- 
rogatives, but he can also recognize that in an instance 
such as this—one in which the very future of the United 
States is at stake, one in which there is plenty of time to 
consult the other of our great political branches—this is 
not the occasion to act in a petulant fashion. The pres- 
ent crisis is not so much constitutional as political: it 
arises not so much from a lack of agreement over the 
meaning of the Constitution as from a lack of confidence 
in Mr. Truman and his Administration. It seems incredible 
that a President with his supposed political sagacity should 
fail to appreciate the tremendous boost to his own pol- 
icies and position that would be provided by forthright 
Congressional approval of the decision to defend Europe. 
The framers of the Constitution gave President and Con- 
gress considerable elbow-room in military and diplomatic 
affairs. Now is the time for them to use it with tact, 


vigor and political acumen. 












DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
T HE NUMBER OF INFORMERS work- 
ing for the Soviet authorities in 
East Germany was reported some 
time ago to be roughly 100,000 in a 
population of 18,000,000. If any- 
thing, this figure has increased since. 
This incredibly high figure is ex- 
plained by the fact that most of the 
100,000 belong to the new type of in- 
former created by the Soviet secret 
police in both Russia and the satellite 
countries. The new-style informer 
does not work full-time and generally 
receives no pay; instead, he goes on 
with his regular occupation, conceal- 
ing his ties with the police and re- 
porting regularly on his friends, col- 
leagues and superiors. 
Understandably, the Soviet as well 
as the German Communist secret 
police directs its greatest attention 
to the intellectual élite—political and 
trade-union leaders, professors and 
students, writers and poets—and to 
the mass of state and municipal em- 
ployes. The proportion of informers 
in these strata is said to be one in 
ten; °> long as this system functions, 
the Soviet authorities feel safe, since 
they are forewarned of everything. 
In order to recruit this huge army 
of secret agents, the MVD has 
brought in a large force of exper- 
ienced instructors from Moscow, 
which it has sought to supplement 
with an ostensibly independent Ger- 
man “security” agency. Their chief 
target has been men and women 
whose past was somehow tainted. 
Former Nazi party members and Ger- 
man army officers, for example, are 
told that they must atone for their 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Red Germany's 
Army of Spies 


political crimes if they hope to 
escape deportation to Russia. Social- 
ists are warned to assist in building 
a “democratic Germany” by working 
for the secret police or else face 
branding as “fascists” and imprison- 
ment. Government employes wanted 
as agents by the secret police are 
often discharged and then told that 
the “misunderstanding” will be for- 
gotten if they agree to cooperate. 

A collection of striking reports on 
the East German spy system has been 
published by the Social Democratic 
party in a memorandum entitled 
“Compelled to Spy.” The memor- 
andum is based on affidavits by per- 
sons who worked for the Communist 
police for a time under duress, but 
later escaped to West Germany. 

A dentist from Potsdam reports, 
for instance, that he was forced to 
supply the MVD with a complete list 
of his friends and relatives in the 
Western zones, and finally had to 
sign the following statement: 

“Of my own free will, I declare 
myself ready to comply with the 
orders of the Soviet Intelligence 
Service and not to divulge any- 
thing to anyone; in this way, | 
will expiate my crime as a former 


member of the SA.” 

Hans Jochims, a waiter, was ac- 
cused of belonging to a clandestine 
Socialist organization and aiding the. 
Anglo-American authorities: 


“TI denied it, since it was not 
true. After a few interrogations 
conducted in a rather harsh man- 
ner, the attitude of the Russians 
suddenly changed. They became 
friendly, offered me cigarettes and 
called me comrade. Then I was or- 
dered to sign the following state- 


ment: ‘I am willing to try to in- 

duce reactionary elements, in par- 

ticular members and friends of the 

Social Democratic party, to talk 

with me openly; if necessary, I will 

do it by making inflammatory 
speeches. I will try to remember 
all words and expressions and re- 
port on them to the Soviet Military 

Administration.’ ” 

Many people sign up with the 
MVD with the intention of deceiving 
it and not actually turning in their 
friends. More often than not, they 
are caught and punished, for they 
forget that other informers are gen- 
erally present when anti-Communist 
remarks are made to report on the 
“treacherous attitude” of the reluct- 
ant agent. 

The MVD also sends spies into the 
Western zones. Kurt Schulze of Mag- 
deburg, for example, reports: 

“A young Soviet lieutenant 
promised me the position of a dir- 
ector in the Harbke power station 
if I succeeded in the following as- 
signment: to go to Wilhelmshafen 
[a port in the British zone] and 
prepare drafts of the military in- 
stallations, especially the locks.” 
A man from Thuringia reports: 

“My assignment was to go to a 
city in southern Germany to find 
out whether American troops with 
tanks and artillery were stationed 
there. In another city in the Amer- 
ican zone, I had to get facts on the 
air force units.” 

In another report, we read: 

“A man named Matyl, whom | 
know personally, was ordered by 
the MVD to try to find a job as 
stove-tender with the French Mili- 
tary Government in Berlin. Then 
he was ordered to turn over all 
waste paper to the MVD.” 


The existence of a West Berlin 
and a West Germany is a perpetual 
bane to the MVD. West Berlin, in 
particular, means that even within 
Soviet Germany the Iron Curtain is 
not airtight. Every day, hundreds of 
people cross the border, among them 
many former secret agents. And thus 
the world learns the ghastly truth 
about a political system which will 
inevitably engulf the West if the 
deputies now meeting in Paris fall for 
Gromyko’s German “unity” blueprint. 
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kind, incidentally, since the Berlin 
gathering—for the Congress repre- 
sents a thoroughgoing rejection of 
everything Communism stands for 
and is committed to unequivocal 
struggle against Communism, where- 
as India has recently acquired a repu- 
tation for “neutrality” toward Com- 
munism and toward such aggressive 
manifestations of it as Red China’s 
invasion of Korea. But the Indian 
scholars, artists, writers and political 
figures assembling in New Delhi this 
week suggest that there is another 
India to contend with. 

They are not a homogeneous or 
monolithic group. Among them are 
ministers in the Nehru Government, 
Socialist opponents of that govern- 
ment, members of Nehru’s party who 
disagree with him but who are not 
Socialists, former Communists with a 
vestigial affection for Marxism, re- 
ligious thinkers, “pro-” and “anti-” 
Americans—a cross-section, in short, 
of Indian non-Communist opinion. 
But the very fact that such a con- 
glomeration could be put together, is 
launching an affiliate of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, and did issue 
a fighting manifesto bespeaks the 
existence of an India not blind to its 
responsibilities to the world com- 
munity, and not willing to evade the 
moral issues confronting that com- 
munity. Here, indeed, is the India 
which fought in unison for many 
decades in uncompromising struggle 
against another despotism. And so, 
on second thought, it is not odd to 
find the India of the Gandhian revo- 
lution uniting once again to combat 
the new, and infinitely more powerful 
and more dangerous despotism cen- 
tered in Moscow. 

Listen to the words of the mani- 
festo issued by the sponsors of the 
Indian Congress: 


“The gradual and insidious sub- 
version of all values of democratic 
freedom, the corrosion by the prin- 
ciple of the dialectic of any stand- 
ards of reference, and the syste- 
matic infiltration of the common 
mind with ideas of totalitarianism 
has led to a stage where the world 
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is threatened with complete moral 
nihilism and the prospect of a new 
dark age in which cultural free- 
dom would be heresy and the free- 
dom of the individual treason. The 
only guarantee against such a 
danger is the solemn resolve by all 
men everywhere who love freedom 
‘to defend the liberties they enjoy, 
to regain those they have lost, and 
to create new ones.’ However nat- 
ural the disinclination of such men 
to organize might be, it is their 
overriding responsibility today to 
associate to build up a common 
front of ideas, a positive spiritual 
and intellectual force which will 
inspire to action.” 

A manifesto couched in such clear 
and forthright language surely bodes 
well for both the Bombay meeting 
and for India, particularly since 
among its signers we find: B. R. 
Ambedkar, Cabinet member and 
leader of the “untouchables”; K. M. 
Munshi, Food Minister: Narenda 
Dave, Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Lucknow and Socialist 
party leader; Kanu Desai, famous 


Congress in Japan 


Tokyo 
CATTERING THE MISTS of past dis- 
S aster and present indecision, free- 
dom is taking the offensive in Japan. 
Next month, following the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom at New Delhi. 
the Japanese Committee for Cultural 
Freedom will launch its activities. 
With prominent writers, professors, 
lawyers and labor leaders already 
rallying to its standard, the Com- 
mittee hopes to exert a decisive influ- 
ence on the future course of Japan. 
Present-day Japan still labors un- 
der the oppressive heritage of the old 
regime. In a country with no real 
political democracy, Japanese intel- 
lectuals in the past had little oppor- 
tunity to realize their ambitions and 
ideals in public life. Politics, monopo- 
lized by bureaucrats and militarists, 
was regarded not as public service 
but as dirty business. Japanese in- 
tellectuals became, by and large, in- 
different to political life, with the re- 





portraitist of Gandhi; Buddhaveda 
Bose, V. K. Gokak and Ramnarayan 
V. Pathak, poets; N. N. Roy, former 
leader of the Indian Communist 
party; M. R. Masani, Member of 
Parliament and former Ambassador 
to Argentina (who is familiar to our 
readers as a contributor) : Ram Singh 
and S. H. Vatsyayan, editors of the 
magazine. Thought. 

Another good portent is the attend- 
ance at the Congress of delegations} 
from Britain (Stephen Spender), 
France (Raymond Aron), Switzer- 
land (Denis de Rougemont), Israel 
(Jules Margolin), Spain (Salvador 
de Madariaga), and the United 
States (W. H. Auden. James Burn- 
ham, H. J. Muller, Norman Thomas! 
and Max Yergan). For the presence 
of these men in Bombay is new 
proof of the artificiality of the line 
between “East” and “West,” and of 
the authenticity of the bond which 
unites free men everywhere. 

THE Eprrors 


By Takeo Naoi 


sult that they lost any semblance of a 
realistic approach to politics. 

In addition, the German school of 
law and education prevalent in Japan 
tended to foster purely abstract think- 
ing among intellectuals, making them 
even less realistic in action. The 
Russian Revolution in 1917 had a 
tremendous effect on the Japanese in- 
telligentsia, which was easily carried 
away by a utopian conception of the 
“fatherland of labor”—a trend en- 
couraged by Japan’s geographical 
and cultural isolation. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that almost all the 
intellectuals now in their forties and 
fifties, as well as many businessmen 
and even former army officers, still 
harbor nostalgia for the Revolution. 

It should not be forgotten, too, 
that, unlike the Western countries, 
Japan had no effective tradition of 
socialist thought prior to 1917; 
hence, it had no socialist movement 
to resist the ideological impact of the 
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Russian Revolution. The unchallenged 
sway of Bolshevism lasted for years, 
and it was only later that a social 
democratic movement emerged from 
the body of Bolshevism. In other 
words, whereas in the West the Com- 
munist parties stemmed from Social- 


ist splits, in Japan the socialist move- | 


ment was born of Communist splits. 
As a result, almost every one of the 
present Socialist leaders was once a 
Communist party cardholder. 

The last war did not change this 
intellectual climate, but rather broad- 
ened and deepened it. After V-J Day, 
many intellectuals joined the revived 
Communist party, and a great many 
more enlisted in the numerous front 
organizations which sprang up in 
various cultural fields. Top offices of 
the new labor unions were filled by 
Communists and fellow travelers. 

Although the Communist grip on 
labor was finally broken in 1948 and 
1949, the party was able to maintain 
its position in the cultural field until 
quite recently. In the spring of 1949, 
it staged a “peace” congress which 
attracted a number of leading lib- 
erals; and, last year, various scien- 
tific societies issued a series of 
“peace appeals” in line with the 
Stockholm drive. Influenced by these 
movements, the Japanese Socialist 
party formulated its foreign policy 
based on “eternal neutrality,” “no re- 
armament” and “no foreign bases,” 
to which it still clings. 

Nevertheless, the tide is turning 
against Japan’s traditional intellectual 
atmosphere. The rearmament issue is 
being seriously discussed. 

A poll taken by the newspaper 
Mainichi just after the departure of 
the Dulles mission last month showed 
63 per cent of the Japanese people 
favoring rearmament for self-defense 
and 19.5 per cent opposed (a result 
which contrasts sharply with the 48.4 
per cent recorded in favor of “eternal 
neutrality” in November 1949). 
Those who wanted American forces 
to remain after the peace treaty 
amounted to 77.2 per cent. 

Even more encouraging is a switch 
in senitment among professional in- 
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tellectuals. On March 3, the annual 
congress of the Japanese Scientific 
Academy rejected, by a vote of 92-64, 
a resolution against rearmament in- 
troduced by its Communist members. 
Such an event would have been in- 
conceivable last spring. 

The primary work of the Japanese 


Committee for Cultural Freedom will 
necessarily be propaganda through 
various media. We want, first of all, 
to found a monthly magazine. We are 
also preparing to publish Japanese 
editions of Arthur Koestler, James 
Burnham, David J. Dallin, Margarete 
Buber-Neumann and others. 


Britain's Cultural Committee 
By David C. Williams 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
fee FIRST STEPS toward organiz- 
ing a British Committee for 
Cultural Freedom have been taken. 
The provisional officers are Stephen 
Spender, well known poet, chairman; 
Julian Amery, one of the younger 
Conservative Members of Parliament, 
vice-chairman; and Michael Good- 
win, editor of the Twentieth Century 
(formerly the Nineteenth Century 
and After), secretary. 

This action, taken in London re- 
cently, fills what might have been a 
considerable gap in the worldwide 
front against totalitarianism. At the 
first Congress of Cultural Freedom, 
in Berlin last summer, the British 
delegates were at best cautious about 
the new movement, and in some cases 
quite critical. To some extent, ques- 
tions of personalities were involved. 
The fact that the Congress was held 
in Berlin, and that German intellect- 
uals played a substantial part in it, 
tended to arouse anti-German emo- 
tions remaining from World War II. 
Then, too, the leading role that the 
strong American delegation took in 
the Congress brought into play some- 
thing of that partly natural, partly 
irrational anti-Americanism which 
has been a pronounced feature of 
Britain’s postwar intellectual climate. 

More important, however, were 
British attitudes toward Commu- 
nism and toward international co- 
operation generally. Many British 
people are unable to take Commu- 
nism seriously. They point out that 
the Communist party, campaigning 
freely and energetically in last year’s 
General Election, and even afforded 


time on the Government-owned radio. 
failed utterly. It lost the only two 
seats it held in the last Parliament. 
and the several fellow travelers who 
ran as “independents” were also 
snowed under. Until recently, most 
British people have refused to be 
much concerned about their weak 
and ineffective Communist party, and 
have taken pride in their freedom 
from what they call America’s “hys- 
teria.” 


LITTLE RED INFILTRATION 


Certainly, there is little cause for 
alarm about the infiltration of Com- 
munism among intellectuals. Party 
officials frankly bemoan the fact that 
they have not for years been able to 
produce the array of well known 
names in the fields of art, music and 
literature which their American com- 
rades deployed so lavishly. Only 
among scientists has Communism 
made any progress in late years, and 
even in this field the party has lost 
one of its most impressive figure- 
heads, Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 

To a large extent, traditional Brit- 
ish coolness to international entangle- 
ments must be blamed for the initial 
indifference to the Congress. The 
British realize this themselves, and 
often quote the famous weather re- 
port in the London Times: “Fog in 
Channel; Continent isolated.” Even 
for many well-educated British people. 
civilization stops at Dover. Beyond 
the Channel are people speaking 
strange languages and getting un- 
necessarily excited about unimport- 
ant issues. To the Lord’s chosen 
people, Americans are human if 
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somewhat odd, but Latins and Teu- 
tons are quite incomprehensible. 

There was more than a little of this 
national feeling of superiority in the 
accounts published in the British 
press of the Berlin Congress. For the 
most part, they were hostile; the 
only friendly ones were in the Econo- 
mist and Tribune. After reading 
them, many British intellectuals dis- 
missed the Berlin meeting as one 
more symptom of cold-war hysteria. 

Fortunately, this reaction was not 
universal. Some British intellectuals, 
more international-minded than 
others, realized that if Communism 
was not a problem to them, it most 
certainly was for their Continental 
colleagues. Some were well acquaint- 
ed with France, and knew and were 
appalled by the Communist intellect- 
ual reign of terror in Paris. Others 
had seen old friends from Eastern 
Europe driven into penniless exile. 
They saw that their very good fortune 
imposed upon them duties and ob- 
ligations toward their fellow-citizens 
of the international community of 
culture. 


REAL IMPRESSION 


Among these was Stephen Spend- 
er, who in a moving radio broadcast 
described the difficult position of free 
intellectuals in tormented Europe. 
Shortly thereafter, he led a new Brit- 
ish delegation to the international ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the 
Congress in Brussels. Here he was 
chosen as a member of the seven-man 
committee. T. R. Fyvel, the dis- 
tinguished critic and associate of 
George Orwell, was chosen as his 
deputy. For the first time, the Con- 
gress has made a real impression on 
the British intellectual scene. 

That scene also was changing. It 
has taken five years for the British 
public, so wildly enthusiastic about 
“our gallant Russian ally” in 1945, 
to accustom itself to the harsh fact 
that the Soviet Union is a possible 
enemy of Britain in war. The trans- 
formation was not helped by the re- 
ticence of the British Government on 
the subject. For a long while, British 
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leaders treated the Soviet menace in 
a spirit more of sorrow than of 
anger. They seemed content if the 
public accepted without too much 
protest the increasing burdens of 
armament and conscription, and did 
not bestir themselves to arouse people 
about the great issues at stake. This 
easy-going attitude is no longer pos- 
sible. The international situation, 
ever more threatening, and the bur- 
dens of rearmament, ever greater, no 
longer permit it. The Government 
has decided it must speak plainly. 
Prime Minister Attlee’s speech in 
Lewisham in January marked the be- 





STEPHEN SPENDER: TO BRUSSELS 


ginning of the new approach. The 
firm manner in which he has dealt 
with Labor left-wingers in Parlia- 
ment since then has underlined and 
emphasized it. The BBC is no longer 
as tongue-tied on the subject as it 
was, but in a variety of ways is al- 
erting every British household to the 
need for struggling against Commu- 
nism and to the heavy sacrifices 
which that entails. 

The whole atmosphere of opinion, 
both among intellectuals and the pub- 
lic generally, is therefore more re- 
ceptive to the appearance of a British 
Committee for Cultural Freedom than 
it was last summer. The change is re- 
flected in the ready response which 
the Committee is receiving to its ap- 
peals for the cooperation of leading 


British figures in the arts, the sci- 
ences and literature. 

The work of the British Committee, 
of course, will be very different from 
that of the French. It is not necessary 
to convince most British intellectuals 
that Communism is wrong. It is 
necessary, however, to convince them 
that it is dangerously wrong. The 
facts about slave labor in Russia, 
brought out most recently in the 
Rousset trial in Paris, are still un- 
known to many British intellectuals. 
A considerable job of education lies 
ahead of the British Committee. It 
will not indulge in mere anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda; experience has 
shown that this backfires in Britain. 
What it will do, through press, radio 
and public meetings, is to tell people 
the facts, documented as fully as pos- 
sible. It must dispel the complacency 
that still exists among people who 
judge all Communism in terms of the 
innocuous British variety. 

It must also break down the isola- 
tionism that persists among British 
intellectuals, as among British people 
generally. In the best tradition of 
John Donne, people must come to 
think of the world community of 
culture as a whole; if it is attacked 
anywhere, it is menaced everywhere. 
Just because, in many ways, their 
own national problem is easier, 
British intellectuals must give all the 
more help to their colleagues in less 
fortunate circumstances. They must 
also, of course, resist letting the baby 
out with the bath. In some countries 
(and perhaps America is one of 
them), people too easily infringe up- 
on the freedom of everyone in order 
to handicap the activities of a few 
Communists. In this connection, the 
solemn pretest of the Congress 
against the McCarran Act has had a 
very warm reception in Britain. 

Before I left Britain, I had the 
privilege of helping with the initial 
steps in the organization of the Brit- 
ish Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
I shall watch its progress with inter- 
est, confident that it will make a 
great contribution to the counter- 
attack for cultural freedom. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OLLOWING A TALK by Vera Mich- 
FS Dean, research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, the fol- 
lowing account appeared in the Crim- 
son, Harvard student newspaper: 

“The United States should sup- 

port Communism in Asia and 
South America, Vera Micheles 
Dean, foreign affairs analyst, told 
a small crowd in the New Lecture 
Hall last night. She explained that 
the alternative is ‘reactionary per- 
sonal dictatorships.’ The Commu- 
nists, she said, would bring ‘re- 
forms’ to these areas. But she 
stressed that the United States 
should try to stop aggression in 
the world.” 

The day after, there was a correc- 
tion. Mrs. Dean’s position, the Crim- 
son stated, had been misrepresented. 
What she really favored was U. S. 
support of reform governments if 
possible, dictatorships if necessary. 

As I did not attend the meeting, 
I can offer no testimony as to the 
precise turns of phrase which in- 
spired the original notice in the Crim- 
son. There is no reason to doubt the 
validity of the correction, since Vera 
Micheles Dean is far too experienced 
and discreet a writer and lecturer to 
use such a crude expression as “sup- 
port Communism.” 

However, on the basis of some 
familiarity with her books and maga- 
zine articles, | would say that the 
writer of the notice was not necessar- 
ily either malicious or stupid. For 
Mrs. Dean inclines to a school of 
thought that equates Communism 
with social reform, and is quick to 
stigmatize as “reactionary” any en- 
ergetic anti-Communist. To an un- 
sophisticated listener, it might not be 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Some Glances 
Round About 


a long leap from such premises to the 
conclusion that Communism is 
worthy of support. .. . 

When Czechoslovakia fell under 
Communist dictatorship with little 
resistance, there was a sense of 
shock and puzzlement in the free 
world. How could a democracy go 
down with so little fight? A Czech 
refugee who has been in correspond- 
ence with me brings out a point 
which deserves wider attention. 

The non-Communist parties in the 
governing coalition, he argues, had 
undermined their position by out- 
lawing four of the more conservative 
parties of prewar Czechoslovakia, 
The Agrarians, National Democrats, 
Small Businessmen’s party and 
Slovak Catholics, which had elected 
about one-third of the deputies in the 
last prewar Parliament in 1935. When 
it is considered that another third 
was composed of Sudeten Germans, 
Hungarians and other ethnic minori- 
ties, almost all of whom have been 
driven out of Czechoslovakia, the 
narrow base of the pre-February 
Czech government is obvious. 

The Communists could purge the 
other coalition parties with greater 
ease because those parties had in- 
dulged in a good deal of purging 
themselves. In the same way, as 
Arthur Koestler has shown so bril- 
liantly, it was easier to break down 
an old Communist and force him to 
confess crimes he had never com- 
mitted because the old Communist 
had almost invariably used the same 
technique once against other victims. 

The lesson is obvious: Freedom 
must be total... . 


Some time ago, David J. Dallin re- 
ported in THE NEw Leaper [Febru- 
ary 5—Ep.] on the libel suit which 
Margarete Buber-Neumann, one of 
the very few human beings who have 
survived both Soviet and Nazi 
concentration camps, had brought 
against a German Communist named 
Carlebach. The latter had sounded off 
with routine party-line slander and 
abuse after Mrs. Buber-Neumann 
wrote an account of her experiences 
(recently published in this country 
as Under Two Dictatorships). 

That name Carlebach rang a bell 
in my mind. Where had I heard it 
before? And then I remembered. 
Carlebach had been the subject of a 
fulsome, eulogistic article, entitled 
“The German Who Should Have 
Been Dead,” which was published 
shortly after the war by Harper’s 
Magazine. The author was one Cedric 
Belfrage, who later turned up as a 
leading light of the party-line weekly, 
National Guardian. 

The article presented Carlebach as 
a noble soul who had suffered for a 
good cause, and suggested that it was 
downright mean and reactionary for 
Military Government not to keep him 
on as editor of a leading West Ger- 
man newspaper. The bloom was 
rather taken off this article—and in- 
deed its title seemed to have been 
justified in a manner the author did 
not intend—when a Social Democrat 
who had been a fellow-prisoner of 
Carlebach’s in Buchenwald pointed 
out that one of Carlebach’s extra- 
curricular activities had been pick- 
ing out active non-Communists for 
persecution and, when possible, for 
execution. This was feasible because 
of the weird regime in Buchenwald. 
where the SS guards entrusted some 
of the details of camp management 
to the better organized groups of 
prisoners, including the Communists. 

The publication of this sentimental 
eulogy of a tough, ruthless Commu- 
nist is one of a long series of shining 
examples of how easily “liberal” 
editors who pride themselves on be- 
ing unprejudiced about Communism 


can be fooled. 
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Arthur Koestler’s Despair 


The Age of Longing. 
By Arthur Koestler. 
Macmillan. 362 pp. $3.50. 


THE TALENTS of Arthur Koestler 
are not easy to define. He is not a 
great novelist, though he has abilities 
that any novelist might envy. He is 
neither an original nor a systematic 
thinker (witness /nsight and Out- 
look), but he has a way with ideas. If 
one calls him a journalist, one has to 
add that his awareness of intellectual 
currents, his feeling for what is time- 
ly, and his skill in inventing phrases 
make him a super-journalist. What he 
does he does well, sometimes magnifi- 
cently; and no one else is doing it. 

Koestler always begins. I think, 
with ideas, and then creates people to 
fit them. In one book and one only, 
Darkness at Noon, his idea and his 
character matched so perfectly that 
we were given a piece of genuinely 
imaginative literature. But ordinar- 
ily, the ideas strangle the people. That 
is not to say that Koestler’s charac- 
ters are colorless puppets; he has, as 
a matter of fact, a great talent for 
characterization. The trouble is that 
he is never enough interested in the 
people he writes about to let them live 
their own lives. The great novelists 
write out of love or hate or love-and- 
hate for human beings; Koestler is 
bored by them, or at any rate finds 
them less exciting than ideas. 

Because Koestler has quite frankly 
let ideas take over in The Age of 
Longing, the novel fully reveals his 
weaknesses and yet remains one of 
his most successful books, second 
only, I would say, to Darkness at 
Noon. The scene is Paris in the mid- 
dle fifties, when the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—which now calls 
itself the Commonwealth of Freedom- 
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loving People—is poised for the con- 
quest of Europe. The central theme 
is a love affair between a Soviet ofh- 
cial and the ex-Catholic daughter of 
an American colonel. There is also 
the story of Leo Nikolayevich Leon- 
tiev, a Russian writer, “Hero of Cul- 
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ture and Joy of the People,” who es- 
capes into freedom, but too late to get 
any good out of it. And there are 
many other people, anti-Communists, 
fellow-travelers and so on, some of 
them plainly recognizable. 

The love affair, of course, is not 
merely a love affair. Hydie, the colo- 
nel’s daughter, has craved certainty, 
has found it for a time in a Catholic 
convent, has lost it, and now is look- 
ing for it again. Fedya Nikitin, son 
of a revolutionary martyr, has never 
permitted himself to question the 
what she 
wants, and that is why he not only 
attracts but satisfies her. At a time 


Soviet regime. He has 


when bedroom scenes are a dime a 


dozen, this preoccupation with the 
ideological aspects of fornication is 
rather pleasant, but something is lost 
just the same. In spite of the brilliant 
account of his boyhood, Nikitin has 
the reality of a good case history 
rather than the reality of fiction, and 
Hydie hasn’t much reality of any 
kind. 

The most imaginative passages in 
the book are those that describe the 
decay of Leontiev after he has broken 
with the regime, and Leontiev is the 
only character who touches one’s 
sympathies. Most of the other charac- 
ters exist only on the ideological 
plane. The “three ravens,” all of them 
great talkers, credibly pursue their 
various paths: Vardi to reconciliation 
with Communism and death; Boris, 
through intensification of his hatred 
of Stalin, to madness; Delattre to a 
resistance of whose futility he is con- 
vinced. Many of the minor, recogniz- 
able characters are mere caricatures, 
but that is all they need to be for the 
purposes of the novel. 

As for the ideas with which the 
book is concerned, they lay hold of 
our attention, as Koestler’s ideas al- 
ways do. No one has rendered so con- 
vincingly as he the moral horror of 
Soviet totalitarianism, and he does it 
again here, with infinitely ingenious 
and subtle variations. He is wonder- 
ful when he is writing about the im- 
becilities of the fellow-travelers; he 
does a fine job with literary poseurs 
of a number of schools. But his great- 
est achievement is in portraying the 
mood of France on the eve of atomic 
war. He runs the whole gamut, from 
sheer funk through all the varieties of 
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self-deception to the gallant but hope- 
less defiance of Jules Commanche. 
And his account of the distrust, fear 
and hatred of America reminds us 
how far we have been from offering a 
viable alternative to Communism. 
Few writers are more skillful than 
Koestler in creating an atmosphere, 
and the mood of despair permeates 
the book like the dreadful languor of 
a wasting disease. I wonder, indeed, 
if Koestler hasn’t overdone it. When I 
read the Berlin Manifesto, issued by 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
last summer, a manifesto to which 
Koestler subscribed and for which 
he was in some measure responsible, 
I hear a note that I cannot detect in 
the novel. There is no one to speak 


for the Koestler who so eloquently - 


spoke for himself at Berlin. 

For that matter, I wonder if Koest- 
ler hasn’t made too much of longing 
as the characteristic of our age. True, 
most men today feel insecure, both in 
physical and in philosophical ways. 
But 1 am not convinced that it is 
impossible for men to learn to live 
with philosophical as well as physical 
uncertainty. Obviously, the philosoph- 
ical task is more difficult than the 
eighteenth-century rationalists and 
the nineteenth-century believers in 
progress supposed, but it is not hope- 
less. Even Koestler’s Hydie, who is 
not particularly bright, discovers that 
the price to be paid for Nitikin’s kind 
of certainty is too high, and makes 
her own gesture of defiance. Tyranny 
is not so strong or freedom so weak 
as the novel suggests, and it is still 
possible to confront and conquer 
Stalin’s evil absolutism with the wea- 





pons freedom has given us. 
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Design For War. 
By Frederic R. Sanborn. 
Devin-Adair. 607 pp. $5.00. 


THIS LENGTHY and partly monot- 
onous book proves that a distinguish- 
ed, learned author can marshal an 
abundance of facts, and still be 


wrong. Following inthe footsteps of © 


George Morgenstern (Pearl Harbor), 
Charles A. Beard (President Roose- 
velt and the Coming of the War) 
and William Henry Chamberlin 
(America’s Second Crusade). Dr. 
Sanborn claims that Winston 
Churchill and, even more, Franklin 
Roosevelt played a poor game of pow- 
er politics between 1937 and 1941. 
Unfortunately, the author did not 
avail himself of the many sources 
which disagree with his point of view. 
such as the works of Herbert Feis, 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Basil 
Rauch, and the impressive mountain 
of documents which were made pub- 
lic on the occasion of the Japanese 
war trials. Thus we are witness to 
the sad spectacle of an eminent ex- 
pert in international law presenting 
a biased and myopic account of 
diplomacy in the guise of objectivity. 
Dr. Sanborn says he is “neither 
pro-Roosevelt nor anti-Roosevelt,” 
and that his book “is a factual his- 
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tory.” He is wrong. He states and im- 
plies opinions throughout his work. 
For example, he subtitles the first 
part of Chapter VI, “The Voice From 
the Sewers”; this is a reference to 
the Chicago Superintendent of Sew- 
ers, “the henchman of Kelly and 
Nash,” who was active during the 
1944, Democratic convention. He ac- 
cuses some of Roosevelt’s campaign- 
ers of “shabbiness” and “Fascist tac- 
tics,” and thus removes himself from 
any standard of objectivity. 

Dr. Sanborn’s attempt to make a 
case for the theory that Roosevelt 
turned to an anti-Fascist policy to 
cover up the partial failures of the 
New Deal, seems petty. We ought to 
know by now that a good deal more 
was involved. By 1937, Hitler had 
left the League of Nations, rearmed 
Germany, reoccupied the Rhineland, 
and had made it amply clear that, in 
cooperation with Italy and Japan, he 
would try to destroy the democracies. 
Dr. Sanborn writes as if Hitler had 
not published Mein Kampf a dozen 
years before. 

Dr. Sanborn also reveals an amaz- 
ing ignorance of modern Japanese 
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policies. It is not true, as the author 
claims on page 269, that “two very 
different principal groups were con- 
tending for the governance of Japan, 
the liberals and the military.” The 
liberals, from the Shakai Taishuto 
(Soviet Mass Party) to the demo- 
cratic center, had been beaten as 
early as 1931. The fascists were in 
power from 1931 to 1936, and the 
military statists of the particular 
Shinto Bolshevik genre (Japanese 
style), thereafter. 

Dr. Sanborn opines that England, 
which desired to negotiate with Hit- 
ler after Dunkirk, should have con- 
cluded a truce with the Nazis in order 
to let the Nazi and Communist dic- 
tatorships fight it out among them- 
selves and, if possible, destroy each 
other. On the surface, this appears 
reasonable. But the author fails to 
show that Hitler’s conditions, what- 
ever they were, could be termed ac- 
ceptable. The implication that 
Churchill would have lost his job as 
British Prime Minister, had he 
arranged for some cessation of war- 
fare, and did not want to, is picayune. 

The author does not even con- 
sider in any serious way the possi- 
bility of a defeat of Russia (and not 
merely of the Politburo) by the Nazi 
war machine, and the consequent util- 
ization of Russian resources by the 
protagonists of racial tyranny. 

The author does show convincingly 
that Roosevelt and Hull said one 
thing to America and the world and 
did something else. They talked 
peace and prepared for war. But the 
author should at least have asked 
himself if open diplomacy was pos- 
sible, considering the confusion of 
public opinion in the United States. 

It is perfectly true—as Dr. San- 
born proves—that in 1941 the Jap- 
anese seriously wanted peace and that 
Roosevelt and Hull used every pos- 
sible device to forestall it, and to 
provoke an open attack by Japan. 
Prince Konoye repeatedly sought a 
personal meeting with President 
Roosevelt, which was denied him. 
Konoye’s fateful resignation of Octo- 
ber 15, 1941, which opened the gate 


to the ultra-chauvinists, was an un- 
questionable result of our dilatory 
and deceptive tactics. 

It is also worth recalling, as the 
author does, that from a military 
point of view we would have been 
wise in arranging for a truce of 
several months, sometime during the 
fall of 1941. But once more the 
author blurs our vision by faulty 
emphasis. He might well have used 
ample material to show that the Jap- 
anese desire to maintain troops in 
northern China and Inner Mongolia 
remained unshaken. 

Everyone knows nowadays that the 
Japanese attack was anticipated by 


the American government (although 
it was not expected in the Hawaian 
area). It might possibly have been 
easier to crush the Nazis by accept- 
ing temporary Japanese neutrality 
and take care of the Japanese, hot- 
heads later on. But it is unlikely that 
the Nazis would have done us the 
favor of direct aggression. They pre- 
ferred to win in Europe first, then 
take Africa, support the Fascists in 
Latin America, and then go after us. 
Thus, it seems to this reviewer that 
the foresight of Roosevelt was con- 
siderably more penetrating than the 
hindsights of Sanborn a dozen years 
later. 





Report on a 


Perspectives on a Troubled Decade. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson and others. 
Harpers. 861 pp. $5.50. 


THE CONFERENCE on Science, Phil- 
osophy and Religion has revealed 
the content of its tenth symposium. 
Like the previous nine, this record is 
valuable as a document on how much, 
like other Americans, the American 
academic intelligentsia loves confer- 
ences and misuses them. More con- 
ferences (that is the tendency) or 
more participants (there were ninety- 
five at this meeting) are not what is 
needed. Ninety-five intellectuals to- 
gether cannot take one another ser- 
iously. There is too much talk, too 
many papers, and too little time. 

Here, as in other records of large 
symposia, one paper does not know 
what another paper is saying. There 
is no sign of the intention, let alone 
the partial achievement, of consen- 
sus: that which distinguishes the pur- 
pose of a conference from the pur- 
pose of disparate little lectures given 
in disparate places. Here and there, 
students of the thought of one man 
or another will find their man caught 
in brief, summing up the fundaments 
of his various books and papers. 
This will be a convenience to 
some, but it is no reason for a con- 
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vention. What is needed are small 
study groups, engaged in a con- 
tinuing analytical colloquy upon a 
given set of materials and events. 
Given the failure of this confer- 
ence as a conference, the record be- 
comes not so much a collection of 
perspectives on a troubled decade as 
an expression of one of the troubles: 
the incapacity of intellectuals to speak 
to each other, and the inadequacy of 
their language. Perspectives on a 
Troubled Decade is dull and spiritless. 
For example, when the Swami 
Nikhilananda spoke of “The Need 
for a Spiritual Revival” through a 
language in which, as Professor 
Brightman rightly commented, the 
spirit is greater than the letter, an- 
other commentator can only say that 
“we are not all equally endowed with 
deep, emotional, and spiritual beliefs” 
and although the Swami has a “beau- 
tiful belief’ which “undoubtedly 
serves him and many others to lead 
better lives . . . it has little influence 
on... men of active lives, those who 
seek something more realistic on 
which to base an ethical life.” Beauti- 
ful beliefs cannot be quite realistic. 
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What Kind of Conservatism ? 


The Case for Conservatism. 
By Francis Graham Wilson. 
Washington University. 74 pp. $1.75 


BeFrorE the National Association 
of Manufacturers rashly scatters mil- 
lions of condensed reprints of this 
book by helicopter over all Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, they would 
be advised to read beyond the title 
page. Then they will find that Pro- 
fessor Francis Wilson (of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois) is not another 
John T. Flynn. They will find Wil- 
son is indeed a deadly enemy of 
Marxism and even of milder forms 
of socialism and a vigorous believer 
in making capitalism work; yet his 
prime interest is not the profit system 
but ethics, and his solution for pre- 
serving capitalism is to make it serve 
the human needs of all classes in the 
spirit he calls “social Christianity.” 

For Old Guard Republicans, “so- 
cial Christianity” may smack sus- 
piciously of that subversive word 
“welfare.” Yet those who stress the 
statist half of the phrase “welfare 
state” will be equally rebuffed. For 
the author believes too strongly, too 
religiously in the individual soul to 
put up with Labor party statism or 
with the bureaucratic tendencies of 
the more extreme adherents of the 
Fair Deal. Here the book is apro- 
pos to the recent NEw LEADER de- 
bates about crossing the statist line 
(July 1, August 26, 1950). Striking 
out courageously at all popular fads 
and extremes, this is a book for the 
few; a book to flatter neither of 
America’s two big Powers That Be, 
who are crushing the free individual 
between them. 

You can judge a man partly by his 
heroes. Wilson’s heroes are first of 
all Burke, then Hamilton and other 
authors of the Federalist Papers, and 
—among moderns—Paul Elmer 
More. (Surely the honored name of 
Irving Babbitt should have been 
placed beside that of his friend 
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More; but then, the disagreement be- 
tween More and the less formally re- 
ligious Irving Babbitt is the measure 
of the disagreement between Wilson’s 
book on conservatism and that of the 
reviewer.) Wilson’s suggestions for 
improving the Republican party into 
a party capable of victory are stimu- 
lating, though far too brief and 
sketchy, and would require a new, 
less detached book. 

Of pragmatic liberalism, Wilson 
seems to think what Wilde thought 
of cynicism when he said: “A cynic 
knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing.” Surely the 
proper primary function of conserva- 
tism (from which political action fol- 
lows only as secondary) is the redis- 
covery of the values of Western man. 
This function Wilson performs ad- 
mirably. However, one can imagine 
a sarcastic liberal replying that this 
kind of conservative knows the value 
of everything and the realistic mar- 
ket-price of nothing. 

But then, have we not made a mess 
of reality by being too realistic? Wil- 
son inveighs convincingly against 
those self-styled conservatives who 
are primarily pragmatic realists and 
for whom values and creeds are mere 
operational tools: 


“The conservative mind _ will 
say, I think, that the moral order 
is, finally, the basis on which any 
preservation of the benefits of a 
historically continuous civilization 
must be realized. True, the ‘realis- 
tic’ conservatives are little con- 
cerned, if at all, with any moral 
ideals or ultimate goals. . . . These 
conservatives are Machiavellian in 
spirit; they have been the great de- 
fenders of reason of state and ex- 
ceptional or dictatorial powers be- 
ing vested in government. But 
such a conservatism is a disease, 
and it occurs in a time of spiritual 
and moral flatness. In contrast, 
the long-run conservative tradition 
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has believed that government must 
represent the total body of social 
interests; it has drawn its stand- 
ards from the moral tradition of 
the West. . . . It is the kind of con- 
servatism that wrote the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 


This is why Wilson believes con- 
servatism, rather than a disillusioned 


liberalism, is the answer to class war 


and to the Stalinist and fascist men- 
ace: 

“The conservative defense of the 
moral order, the moral order that 
has emerged from Jewish, Roman, 
and Christian tradition, is the only 
answer we have today to the cor- 
rosive doctrine of the class strug- 
gle. For the principle of a moral 
order assumes that all men par- 

er 2 in it, or can if they will, 
and it assumes the community of 
moral responsibility is greater than 
the economié and divisive material 
differences that enable one to 
preach the class struggle. Ideas 

and a common spirit can unite a 

people, but material interests most 

surely divide.” 

The honest, non-fellow-traveling 
liberal must range himself beside the 
conservative in the inevitable Arma- 
geddon between creative, ethical con- 
servatism and destructive, nihilistic 
Communism. Therefore, in the fu- 
ture, liberalism may vanish as an en- 
tity by being torn apart between 
those who thus gravitate to conserva- 
tism and those who unwittingly lend 
themselves as false-fronts for fellow- 
travelerdom: 

“The Liberal has found that his 
emergent position is with the con- 
servative against the newer issue 
and the deeper challenge to the 
social order. Liberalism has thus 
demonstrated historically its lack 
of content, and it has been left to 
the new revolutionaries of our day 
to take it up and to identify them- 
selves with the angels by using it.” 
But Wilson fails to stress suf- 

ficiently the vital present-day func- 
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tion that a J. S, Mill liberalism can 
still have, as exemplified by the in- 
tellectual explorations and by the 
refreshing anti-fellow-traveler role of 
such thoughtful liberals as Lionel and 
Diana Trilling, Sidney Hook, Irving 
Howe, Irwin Ross, the Schlesingers 
pere et fils, Daniel Aaron, Robert 
Gorham Davis, Dwight Macdonald, 
and THE New Leaper itself. And 
what of the inspiring role of Berlin’s 
Ernst Reuter in the activist arena. 
Though a Social Democrat leftist, 
hardly a church-going Christian, and 
presumably even a relativist and ma- 
terialist in theory, Reuter has been 
in practice in 1946-5] a greater con- 
server of the spiritual, non-material 
code of the free and Christian West 
than current conservatives (with the 


exception of Churchill in 1940). But 
Wilson would in certain ways agree 
that the Lord’s house has many man- 
sions and that a healthy, balanced so- 
ciety benefits from pluralism (al- 
ways, of course, excluding from 
democratic pluralism the treasonable 
conspiracies of the Communist and 
Fascist demagogves) . 

If the eagle eyes of the NAM do 
ever notice this book, very likely they 
will dismiss its wisdom as irrelevant: 
all this long-haired stuff about values, 
where does it get a feller anyway? 
But if the business leaders of the 
Republican party are indeed ready 
for the necessary great role of a re- 
sponsible opposition to Democratic 


statism and mediocrity, then let them ~ 


underline the words “change” and 





“social evolution” and “outmoded” in 
the following passage: 


“Conservatism, like any other 
social philosophy, must be in part 
a theory of change. It must rec- 
ognize change, advocate it, and re- 
sist it, as the case may be 
Conservatism is, in this respect, a 
philosophy of social evolution, in 
which certain lasting values are de- 
fended within the framework of 
the tension of political conflict. . . . 
Conservatism is primarily a spirit 
animating political behavior, it is 
a way of life, and it is a manner of 
judging life. It is this rather than 
a party platform with a certain 
number of planks that for the mo- 
ment, and for the moment only. are 
regarded as immutable. . . . There 
is much outmoded conservatism, 
just as there is much outmoded 
socialism.” 





The Traitor. 
By William L. Shirer. 
Farrar Straus. 374 pp. $3.00. 


WituiaM L. SHirerR hes essayed 
the cold plunge of a first novel in 
The Traitor, which purports to be the 
real, inside psychological study of 
Robert Best, the United Press cor- 
respondent who broadcast propa- 
ganda for the Hitler regime during 
World War II. It emerges in 374 
alternately barren and turgid pages 
as a supremely unimportant book. 
Sadly, Shirer’s fictional style shows 
little improvement over his reportor- 
ial technique and nowhere approaches 
the occasionally fascinating phases of 


Berlin Dreary 


his Berlin Diary of a few years back. 

In Berlin Diary, Shirer modestly 
disclosed that he had correctly sur- 
veyed and accurately forecast vir- 
tually every step of Hitler’s march to 
European domination. In The Traitor, 
an American journalist named Jack 
Goodman acts as stand-in for Shirer 
and wages virtually a one-man battle 
to apprise the world of its deadly 
peril, returning to Berlin to die a 
gloriously improbable death at the 
hands of the Nazis a few mirutes 
before Hitler’s suicide. Goodman, as 
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a matter of fact, keeps hogging the 
picture throughout most of this book, 
while Oliver Knight, the traitor and 
stand-in for Best, is consistently out 
of focus. Inasmuch as Knight is a 
totally unsympathetic, impecunious 
and sniveling mediocrity at best, he 
is easily shouldered aside in the nar- 
rative by Hans Oldendorff, the SS 
killer; Kurt Neumann, the stand-in 
for Martin Bormann; von Langs- 
dorff, a gallant prototype of the cine- 
ma’s Erich von Stroheim, and a par- 
ticularly noisome prostitute called 
“The Princess.” 

Like John Gunther, Raymond 
Swing, Frank Kingdon, Samuel 
Grafton and other soi-disant corres- 
pondents, analysts and experts who 
alternated with Shirer in riding the 
pink horse of Soviet appeasement, 
even bearded Robert St. John has en- 
dorsed The Traitor as “must” read- 
ing. St. John admits that The Traitor 
is “the most sordid and repugnant 
book” he ever read. He may, for 
once, be absolutely right. 
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Two Plus Two Is Four 


Neither Five Nor Three. 
By Helen Maclnnes. 
Harcourt, Brace. 340 pp. $3.00. 


DURING THE RECENT War, the Nazi 
or Fascist was the most frequent of 
villains in our popular fiction. In 
espionage novels, thrillers and detec- 
tive stories for several years, a chase 
was not complete if either pursuer or 
pursued was not, at least, a crypto- 
Fascist, preferably an Axis agent. 
Nor has this fashion been replaced: 
a number of books of this type in 
recent months are evidence of its 
hardiness. The political insights to 
be uncovered in a reading of such a 
novel were usually of a newspaper 
editorial caliber; I can think of only 
a few exceptions, especially certain of 
the works of Graham Greene. Most 
often the emphasis was on the melo- 
dramatics, the puzzle element and the 
paradox. Yet the fact that so many 
popular writers chose to express their 
hatred of the Nazi and Fascist var- 
ieties of totalitarianism should be an 
encouraging indication of the health 
of our democratic culture. 

The continuing crisis of the last 
few years should have resulted in a 
similar number of thrillers written 
about the despicable betrayals of in- 
dividuals and states by Communists. 
Party methods of infiltration exactly 
suit the paranoiac atmosphere of the 
detective story and, for those who- 
dunit authors who have a flair for 
psychology, the perennial question— 
why do they confess?—ought to serve 
as a point of departure for a vast 
cycle of mysteries. Some such novels 
have appeared, but they have been 
more to be noted for their absence. 

Helen MacInnes, whose Above Sus- 
picion was among the most success- 
ful of the anti-Fascist tales, has pub- 
lished a new novel which I, for one, 
hope will start a trend. The title is 
Neither Five Nor Three, referring to 
a thought of A. E. Housman’s that 
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Author of “The Burning Glass” and 
frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


mankind would prefer it if the sum 
of two plus two were not inevitably 
four. The subject is the delicate one 
of Communist infiltration in New 
York, particularly in the magazine 
publishing field. 

Miss MaclInnes has thus written a 
novel about what must be obvious to 
most intelligent readers, that even 
the most reactionary and philistine of 
our magazines publish articles by 
Communists and Communist sympa- 


thizers, often under pseudonyms that - 


disguise the authors’ true identities. 
Her principal characters are liberal- 
minded, indeed, they derive from Mr. 
Lionel Trilling’s liberals in The Mid- 
dle of the Journey. Nicholas Orpen, 
the Quisling intellectual, is a credible 
foe; but Rona Metford, the heroine 
who almost marries a Communist, 
and Paul Haydn, as the young, ex- 
patriate crusader recently returned to 
his native land, belong to the hare- 
and-hounds tradition. I feel that the 
novel would have been more effective 
as melodrama if it had pretended 
less. Suspense is lost by the sincerity 
of the author’s efforts to impress on 
the reader that he knows these people, 
that the world she writes of is real. 

Any author who elects to write of 
the melodramatic politics of our times 
has difficulty avoiding melodrama in 
his novel; Koestler and Orwell have 
avoided the trap by means of fantasy 
and delving into the obsessive psy- 
chology of Communist fanaticism. 
Helen MaclInnes has preferred to 
deal forthrightly with the melo- 
dramatic material as melodrama— 
the details of the chase have all been 
corroborated in newspaper stories of 
the last few years. Had her novel not 
begun as a novel of manners, this 
might not have warped the book in 
its last third. 


All of this is beside the point. 
Neither Five Nor Three is a superior 
piece of popular fiction; why belabor 
it for not being literature? It will be 
belabored, and condescended to, and 
laughed at—sophisticated comic 
magazines will employ their Stalinoid 
school of criticism by epigram (by 
the deadly operative word or phrase 
buried in a soufflé of witty casual- 
ness) to destroy it. Does it matter? 
People do read thrillers and some 
even prefer them to THE New Leap- 
ER. Thriller readers have been taught 
to hiss the Fascist and, more subtly, 
to sympathize and identify with the 
American dupe who mouthes the 
Party line. I should be the last to 
urge novelists and magazine writers 
to propagandize in their stories. But 
if such writers do want to broach 
political matters in their fiction, 
something is wrong if at this late 
date they still see their melodramas 
through the distorting lens of Stalin’s 
magnifying - glass (which enlarges 
only Fascist and democratic flaws). 
This book to me is heartening proof 
that our popular, commercial litera- 
ture is not yet entirely politically 
corrupt. 
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SHIPLEY 


T HERE ARE CERTAIN ROLES that are 
a standing challenge to the great 
actress. On the Continent, the roman- 
tic roles of Adrienne Lecouvreur and 
Camille retain their glamour. For 
English-speaking actresses, Juliet and 
Lady Macbeth beckon invitingly. Un- 
til they have appeared in these parts, 
they are scarcely qualified to join the 
ranks of great stars. 

These days, motion-picture stars 
seem most subject to the itch to act 
Juliet. Apparently, Hollywood gold 
does not satisfy fully until it bears 
the authentic Broadway stamp of ap- 
proval. Having won two Oscars for 
movie performances and recently had 
a baby, Olivia de Havilland decided 
it was high time she played the 14- 
year-old Juliet. Her performance is 
the triumph of the bobby-sox. 

It is always good to.see Shakes- 
peare on the stage, and even the cur- 
rent production of Romeo and Juliet* 
is worthwhile. However, one looks 
in vain for any values that it adds to 
the tradition of the drama. The story 
of the “star-crossed lovers” is given 
no better than a routine presentation. 
Earlier theatrical devices are em- 
ployed again with no thought as to 
their pertinence. Among these is the 
trick—originally used as a money- 
saver in amateur staging—of having 
characters enter and leave by stairs 
into the musicians’ pit, which here 
makes them seem to come from caves 
or cellars beneath the streets of 
Verona. 

All the performances are on an 


* Romeo and Juliet, By William Shakespeare. Pro- 

duction by the late Dwight Deere Wiman. Di- 
rected by Peter Glenville. At the Broadhurst 
Theater. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Star-crossed and 
Double-crossed 


even keel of monotony. Since we see 
least of them, Mercutio and Tybalt 
fare best, both dying before they 
wear their welcome thin. Mercutio, 
the endless jester, insists too much 
that we listen to his humor; yet he 
is unable to drive it all home, as, 
for example, the acid pun in his dying 
remark that the next day will find 
him a grave man. 


STALKING AND STRUTTING 


Tybalt’s technique is all that diff- 
ers from previous interpretations— 
and it seems inappropriate. Instead 
of “the fiery Tybalt,” we watch an 
almost glacial snob, who stalks the 
stage as though he had been born 
sneering. He is excelled in portentous 
strut only by the Prince of Verona 
himself, whose every utterance is 
doom and who, in his broad coat of 
armor, tramps across the stage like 
the Golem. The raucous piping of the 
Nurse is fair burlesque in her comic 
moments, but its indiscriminate use 
in all her lines blurs the effect. 

The lovers might be out of a high 
school production. Romeo handles 
every line as though it were of cosmic 
importance, and his swirls and 
postures beseech us to admire his 
supple form. We do—but he sacri- 
fices everything else in his perform- 
ance to it. And while Romeo rants, 
Juliet gushes. With oh-so-sweet-girlie 
tenderness, as though her ideas of 
love were drawn from Blondie, she 
flutters and smirks and oozes what is 
intended for emotion. Amid all these 
artificial readings of unfelt parts, the 
quiet naturalness of Friar Laurence 
is like a pearl caught in a nut-cracker. 


The direction seems both ignorant 
and sloppy. One of the resources at 
the disposal of a producer of Shakes- 
peare is scholarly application. The 
plays are the subject of constant 
study, and even the dry-as-dust library 
yields fertile ideas. Both Gielgud and 
Evans, for example, profited in no 
small measure from recent scholarly 
observations on Hamlet. 

There is an equal wealth of ma- 
terial on Romeo and Juliet, but the 
present production gives no evidence 
that the director is aware such things 
exist. His sins of omission, more- 
over, are complicated by sins of com- 
mission. No matter how much Romeo 
wanted peace between the two houses 
after his marriage to Juliet, it is diff- 
cult to picture this proud nobleman, 
after being insulted by Tybalt, get- 
ting down on both knees before the 
latter in a public street. His regard 
for his parents, if not for himself, 
would have kept those knees from 
bending; it was friendship Romeo 
wanted to show, not abject submis- 
sion. Yet this production gets him 
down. 


CARELESS IN DETAILS 


Many details betray carelessness 
or indifference. Gentlemen in those 
days wore swords, and all do here— 
except Romeo. Perhaps men in love 
were exempt, and Romeo was the 
only man in love in Verona. (Of 
course, a sword might also have 
broken the graceful lines of the 
supple actor!) But, on the day that 
Romeo and Tybalt happen to fight— 
by some stroke of good luck or for- 
tune-teller’s whisper—Romeo wears 
his sword! Later, Romeo comes from 
an inner room of the Friar’s cell by 
the same door the Nurse uses to come 
from the street. 

These may seem trivial matters; 
but when a production lacks imagina- 
tion, dignity and grace, one might 
hope that it would at least have re- 
gard for consistency of detail. With- 
out these, Romeo and Juliet remains 
a great play—in a production the 
bobby-sox Paramount 
may enjoy. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sees Birth Control as Vital 
As Disease Control for Japan 


Kate Holliday’s article on health improve- 
ment in Japan [“We’re Cleaning Up Japan,” 
Tue New Leaver, February 19] is of great 
interest for what it does not say, as well as for 
what it does. It is a great tribute to the science 
of public health that the mortality rates due 
to various diseases have been so sharply cut. 
However, the state of a nation depends not only 
on disease control, but also on the relation of 
the people to the natural resources of their 
country. Japan was overpopulated before it 
undertook its attempt at expansion. The medi- 
cal aid which we have supplied is obviously 
making this situation worse and worse, for the 
death rate is being cut and the birth rate is 
not falling. Where can this lead but to a repe- 
tition of the same old struggle? Are we doing 
the Japanese any favor when we refrain from 
helping them cope with their worst problem— 
too many people? Our motto seems to be: 
“Millions for medicine, but not one cent for 
birth control.” What could be more stupid! 
Stillwater, Okla. N.K.Z. 





Borkenau Denies He Welcomes 
Only Dictators as Allies 


Boris Shub contends in his letter [THE New 
Leaver, March 12] that, in my view, Franco 
and Tito are this country’s most reliable allies 
against Stalin. I thought I had made it suffi- 
ciently clear that I regard Britain as America’s 
most reliable ally (“Our Best Bets in Europe,” 
Tue New Leaver, February 19]. In conse- 
quence of this omission (and of the omission 
of Norway and Switzerland) from my list of 
reliable friends of the United States, it appears 
as if I regarded only autocracies as eligible for 
cooperation. This misunderstanding, which Mr. 
Shub shares with others, is not completely 
accidental. It is the essence of Mr. Shub’s 
argument that we should choose our friends 
only among the democracies, and since his own 
approach is entirely ideological, he attributes 
to me a similar approach, only with a prefer- 
ence for the opposite type of regime. 

I wonder whether Mr. Shub has weighed all 
the consequences of his approach. If coopera- 
tion with dictatorships will alienate the sympa- 
thies of all European nations, then perhaps 
we should waive our share in the defense of the 
Latin American republics, and, since colonialism 
alienates Asiatics, we should also refuse to 
cooperate in the defense of the British and 
French possessions in the Caribbean and of 
Singapore. Why single out Franco for dis- 
crimination if ideological affinity is the test of 
international cooperation? 

Also, I am far from defending “containment.” 
My article started from the assumption—hypo- 


Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


thetical, but not for that reason irrelevant— 
that at some time there would be war. If 
Stalin actually does go to war, he will not wait 
for our preparations to be complete. We have 
a time-lag of five years in rearming and, if 
there is to be war, we shail pay for it by 
military inferiority during the early stages. I 
did raise the query what we could do with 
European defense under those assumptions—in 
other words, if war broke out during the next 
two years or so. My contention is that we 
would be unable to defend the bulk of Western 
Europe by relying on armies and countries 
which, for a score of reasons, would be totally 
unreliable, and that we should rather concen- 
trate on a few objectives which, owing to more 
favorable political and geographical conditions, 
could be achieved with small but gradually 
increasing forces until such time as we were 
strong enough to take the offensive. 

If, as is only too likely, strategy is ulti- 
mately determined by likes and dislikes rather 
than by a sober assessment of possibilities, the 
results, as always in such cases, will be most 
disappointing to those who now pride them- 
selves upon ideological purity. If I am correct 
in assuming that a great defeat is inevitable if 
we attempt to oppose Russia, during the initial 
stage of the war, in a Great Napoleonic Battle 
somewhere in Europe, then such a defeat will 
mean the loss of all Europe (including its 
southern fringes and also a large part of the 
Middle East and Africa) and a resultant pro- 
longation of the war by several years; and we 
shall then have to resort to the atomic destruc- 
tion of all the major centers of European 
culture. I regard this as a probable version of 
things to come. That is why I feel it is a 
duty to raise an outcry, however small the 
chance that it will be heard. Dixi et salvavi 
animam meam. 
Cambridge, Mass. Franz BorKENAU 
Recalls that Lattimore Called 

Chiang a ‘Real Genius’ 

In your issue of February 12, a letter from 
Harold I. Lewack holds forth at length on the 
very bad character of the Chinese anti-Commu- 
nist guerrillas, the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment and, especially, Chiang Kai-shek. 

I do not have the advantage that Mr. 
Lewack has of not knowing the guerrillas, the 
heads of the Nationalist Government or 
Chiang Kai-shek. Since I have the misfortune 
of knowing most of the leaders of the Nation- 
alist Government and Chiang Kai-shek, he has 
the advantage of me. 

I do think, however, that Mr. Lewack might 
be interested in the writings of a man who is 
recognized as the intellectual head of the anti- 
Chiang Kai-shek Lobby. This man wrote a 
book published in 1943, entitled America and 
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UNITED SOCIALIST ACTION 
CONFERENCE 


Symposia: April 6-7 and 14, at 7 East 15 St., N.Y.C. 
Friday, April 6: “Socialists and The World Situation. The Threat of a 
New World War.” 
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Saturday, April 7: 4 p.m. “The Battle Against Communism—The non- 
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Speakers: Boris Shub, Benjamin Gebiner, Rowland Watts, Albert K. 
Herling, Mark Khinoy, Eli Rosenblatt, Morris Waldman. Moderator: 
Pyrrhus Ruches. 


Saturday, April 14: 2 p.m. “Does Collectivism Inevitably Lead to Dictator- 
ship and the Loss of Liberty?” 
Speakers: Dr. Francis Downing, August Claessens, Dr. Feliks Gross, Harry 
— Julien Steinberg, Jack Zuckerman. Moderator: Frederick 
Shulman. 


Saturday, April 14: 4 p.m. “Trade Unions and Politics—Is U.S.A. Labor 
Movement an Exception to Labor in other Nations?” 
Speakers: Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Samuel H. Friedman, Gabriel De Angelis, 
Israel Feinberg, A. N. Weinberg, Jacob Rich, Ben Horowitz. Moderator: 
Bernard Rifkin. 


Send for printed matter. Admission Free. Collections. 


Auspices—United Socialist Action Committee, Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Socialist Party, Jewish Socialist Verband, Students League, L.L.D., 
Jewish Labor Bund and other groups. 
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Grand Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 
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Subject: WORLD COOPERATION FOR ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Speakers: RALPH J. BUNCHE 
M. J. COLDWELL PAUL R. PORTER 
H. L. KEENLEYSIDE SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 
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to Scientific and Social Progress 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 
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Participants: A. J. Hayes, Albert K. Herling, Eduard C. Lindeman, 


Patrick M. Malin, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Joseph Schlossberg, 
Walter White, Mildred Perlman. 


Saturday, March 31, 10 a.m.-12:15 noon 
“WORLD COOPERATION—ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL” 
Participants: H. L. Keenleyside, Raphael Lemkin, Paul R. Porter, 
Selman A. Waksman, Boris Shishkin, James Farmer. 
Saturday, March 31, 3:15-5:30 p.m. 
“NEXT STEPS IN LABOR POLITICAL ACTION” 
Participants: Robert Bendiner, John L. Childs, M. J. Coldwell, 
Tilford Dudley, John Herling, Rebecca Simonson, Gus - Tyler. 
League for Industrial Democracy 


Harry W. Laidler, Conference Chairman 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Asia, since which time he has not been back 
in China, except for four days late in 1945. His 
name is Owen Lattimore and the following is 
an extract from his book: 


“It was because the Chinese were on the 
edge of the rewards of the revolution which 
Sun Yat-sen had started and which the 
Generalissimo had been fulfilling, that the 
Japanese struck. 

“We have failed to realize that the 
Chinese have fought a very brainy and very 
skillful war. Of the four major United Na- 
tions, only two have withstood .the Axis on 
a large scale on wide land fronts. Those two 
are Russia and China. . . . The Chinese have 
been able to break up and drive back every 
major Japanese offensive since 1939. . . . 

“Many people talk of the danger of civil 
war in China at the end of this war, but I 
think that the danger of civil war in China 


is probably less than the danger of civil war ' 


in many countries in Europe. One reason is 
that we have in Asia a world statesman, a 
real genius in Chiang Kai-shek. What may 
be called the functional test of the historical 
importance of Chiang Kai-shek is the fact 
that throughout an already long political 
career, he has grown steadily greater and 
greater.” 


New York City 


Warns Against Confusing 
Two ‘Free Russia’ Committees 


In his article in THe New Leaver of Feb- 
ruary 12, David J. Dallin mentioned a “newly 
formed American Committee for a Free Rus- 
sia” and accused it of treating prominent Rus- 
sian personalities like subordinates. 

Permit me to remind you that the “Ameri- 
can Committee for Free Russia,” incorporated 
in the state of New York on March 9, 1949, 
and in which I am the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, has nothing in common with the 
association mentioned by Mr. Dallin. As was 
specifically stressed in our Appeal, first pub- 
lished in the Commonweal of December 31, 
1948, the Russian members of our association 
enjoy the same rights as the American mem- 
bers. 

New York City 


ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Dr. ALBERT SIMARD 


Reader Corrects Edited 
Version of Recent Letter 


Thank you for printing my last letter [THE 
New Leaver, February 5]. May I say, however, 
that I was disappointed in the way it was 
edited. As it turned out, rearranged and with 
the main paragraph in which I make my point 
deleted, it strikes the reader more as a diatribe 
against Britain than a defense of MacArthur. 

First of all, my words regarding the British 
attitude were “if it really is as Mr. Fyvel says,” 
which expressed skepticism on my part that it 
could be so superficial. 

I did not accuse them of sheer greed. No 


The New Leader 
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one can doubt that they need money and trade, 
and have a tremendous investment in Asia. My 
point was that the war had been long in the 
making and long predicted by the Communists 
themselves; Communism is merely carrying it 
out now in plain sight of the whole world. To 
blame it on MacArthur is ridiculous. We are 
fed up with the far-fetched excuses of the 
British, which never mention the real reason 
for their desire to dance attendance on Mao at 
any cost. They are in a dither for fear we will 
break up their money-making schemes. 
Communism always gives its prospective vic- 
tim a choice: “Come quietly by yourself, or 
I'll make you.” MacArthur is trying to stand 
firm. Britain is pussyfooting right in Com- 
munism’s chamber of horrors. 
New York City Epitu F, TroycHak 


Says Reviewer Misunderstood 
Papal Social Principles 


I see no earthly use in the title, “Canonical 
Economics,” over the review of The Economic 
Role of the State, in the February 12 issue. 
Nor is there any reason for the reviewer to 
confound the reader by his “warning of the 
danger in a philosophical system centered in 
infallible authority.” It is beside the point to 
those who understand functional society accord- 
ing to papal principles. 

That some people on your staff are in the 
know is evident from the excellent account of 
co-determination in Germany in the editorial 
of the same issue. 
Dayton, Ohio FE. M. LEIMKUHLER 
University of Dayton 


Seeks Information on Great 
Railroad Strike of 1877 


[ am collecting material for a study of the 
great railroad strike of July 1877, with par- 
ticular reference to the events of the strike in 
St. Louis and to the role of the Workingmen’s 
Party in the strike. I would be grateful for 
any “leads” that readers of THE New LEADER 
can supply me with: above all, articles on the 
strike in the radical and liberal press, manu- 
script material, etc. 

I am also looking for information on the 
careers of two of the leaders of the St. Louis 
strike: Albert Currlin, a German socialist and 
later an anarchist, who achieved brief notoriety 
in 1886-87, in Chicago, through his association 
with the Chicago “anarchist” group of Albert 
Parsons, August Spies, et al.; and Laurence 
Gronlund, Danish-American socialist and author 
of The Co-operative Commonwealth. Does any- 
one know if either of these men left accounts 
of the 1877 strike? My address is: 14 North 
Kingshighway, Saint Louis 8, Mo. 

Daviv T. BurRBANK 
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Based on the novel by ARTHUR KOESTLER 
‘“‘An exciting and distinguished evening in the 
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EDITORIAL 


Crisis in lran 


THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE in Iran is the fate of the coun- 
try’s oil industry; in the ultimate, there looms the threat 
which the Soviet Union presents to Iranian sovereignty 
and to peace in the Middle East. 

We sympathize with the many sincere Iranians who 
want domestic control over their most important resource 
—oil; no nation can be expected to tolerate foreign ex- 
ploitation of its assets or its people. But the decision of 
the Iranian Parliament to nationalize the oil industry 
is, unfortunately, motivated only in part by sincere 
motives. In 1949 the government reached an agreement 
with Britain (which owns a majority of Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company stock) under which it was to get $40,000,- 
000 in retroactive royalties and a yearly revenue guar- 
anteed at $61,000,000; but ratification by the Iranian 
Parliament was foiled by political groups whose rapacity 
was greater than their patriotism. When Premier Ali 
Razmara was assassinated, the same corrupt elements 
voted for nationalization in the hope of increasing their 
potential take to the full value of Anglo-Iranian—some 
$600,000,000—and the full amount of its profits. Al- 
though Parliament may prove unable to agree upon ad- 
ministrative control of nationalized oil—and may, iron- 
ically, be compelled to rely wholly upon British technical 
personnel to operate the oil industry—it is clear that, not 
the people of Iran, but their rulers, stand ultimately to 
benefit from “nationalization.” 

In their miserable scheme to seize Iran’s vast oil re- 
serves for themselves, the corrupt interests have not hesi- 
tated to ally themselves with the Soviet Union. A foretaste 
of this alliance was given last November, when Ali 
Razmara signed a trade agreement with Russia which 
was accompanied by huzzahs to Stalin and Lenin from 
Iran’s conservative and reactionary press; and when, 
shortly thereafter, BBC and VOA broadcasts in Iranian 
were banned while pro-Soviet Tudeh party leaders were 
allowed to “escape” from prison. “Nationalization” has 
now been openly'hailed by the putatively illegal Tudeh 
party, as well as by the Soviet press, both of which cor- 
rectly see in that event a serious rupture with the West. 

“Nationalization” will not only line the already well- 
lined pockets of Iran’s wealthy, but, if followed through, 
will further impoverish an already sufficiently impover- 
ished country; for the truth is that neither Iran nor Rus- 
sia possesses the machinery or the personnel to fully de- 
velop Iranian oil, and the end result can only be the 
reduction of that industry to the level of inefficiency char- 
acteristic of the entire economy. Meanwhile, Britain’s 
Mediterranean Fleet, as well as other elements of her 
armed forces, will be crippled for lack of oil of which 
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Iran is the main source (32,000,000 tons), and her—and 
our—whole Middle Eastern position will be rendered in- 
secure. Indeed, Cairo is now demanding the right to 
“nationalize” the Suez Canal! 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union lies in wait for what may 
become an easy prey. Iran, whose people could not be 
more exploited by foreigners than they are by their own 
overlords, whose economy groans under the weight of the 
feudal past, whose government is paralyzed by poliitcal 
factionalism and religious terrorism, whose army is 
lethargic and ill-equipped, and whose Communistic Tudeh 
party is therefore provided with every reason for growing 
apace, is in no position to oppose Soviet designs. On his 
part, Stalin is not so much interested in Iranian oil—ex- 
cept as a weapon to separate Iran from the West—as in 
the strategic position an Iranian satellite would give him. 
Once in control of Iran, the Kremlin’s pressure on Turkey 
would increase, and it would constitute a direct threat to 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the rest of the Middle East. The 
democracies will have to work fast to hold the Middle 
Eastern dike that is Iran. 


Mr. Morrison Rises 


WE TAKE special delight in greeting the appointment of 
Herbert Morrison as British Foreign Secretary because, 
as they say, we knew him when. . . . Mr. Morrison was 
THE New LEapDeER’s guest in this country on two occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Morrison’s appointment guarantees that the long- 
standing friendship between the United States and Britain 
will continue, in spite of all obstacles. And it insures the 
perpetuation of the policies of Ernest Bevin, who ac- 
complished so much toward arming the free world against 
Communism. 


Crime and TV 


LAST SUMMER, television unmasked Jacob Malik before 
the eyes of all America as the representative of a group 
of international criminals. This winter, it has scored an- 
other notable triumph, in exposing our own national 
criminals, New Yorkers last week forgot all about 
comedy, basketball and soap opera, and sat glued to their 
TV sets watching Senator Estes Kefauver’s Crime Investi- 
gating Committee grill a select group of racketeers and 
supposed law enforcers. It was a liberal education and a 
great show. We have warmed to fiery, almost Victorian 
Charles Tobey; admired the keen and energetic counsel, 
Rudolph Halley; looked with 1952-ish eyes at the com- 
posed but determined Mr. Kefauver. At the same time, 
we have seen such fabled characters as Frank Costello 
reduced to the snivelling wretches they really are, and 
gained new insight into such “heroes” as William 
O’Dwyer, whose rhetoric could not conceal before tele- 
vision’s eye a smug but shady personality. The new me- 
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dium—as Governor Dewey and others recognized last 
fall—is a revolutionary instrument for awakening popu- 
lar interest in public affairs. Where newspapers have be- 
come cold, impersonal and thus, in a way, deceitful, on 
television a phony is a phony and everybody knows it. 

The New York TV triumph (and past ones in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and other cities) should persuade Congress 
to extend the life of the Kefauver Committee past its 
present March 31 expiration date. The findings of the 
Committee itself should lead to much-needed federal legis- 
lation against the criminal syndicate, and to inspired local 
action against both the thugs and the cynical politicians 
of both parties who protect them. 


The Case of Dr. Ayres 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, we are informed that Clarence E. 
Ayres, who has contributed many a book review to this 
journal, is threatened with expulsion from his post as 
Professor of Economics at the University of Texas. The 
Texas House of Representatives passed a resolution, 
130-1, on Thursday, March 15, declaring that Dr. Ayres 
“believes that the system of free enterprise is decadent” 
and demanding to know whether the University “proposes 
to continue the contract of employment with Dr. Ayres.” 
The University was given ten days to answer to the House. 

The House resolution was based upon a garbled inter- 
pretation, made by State Representative John Bell of San 
Antonio, of a statement attacking the capitalist system 
which Dr. Ayres reputedly gave to the Daily Texan, the 
student newspaper. In reply, Dr. Ayres said, “I think 
anyone . . . would consider the sentence, “The system of 
free enterprise is decadent,’ a very misleading summary 
of what I said.” Behind the Bell Resolution, however, is 
the charge that Dr. Ayres opposed the University of Texas 
loyalty oath in 1949 “in company with a Communist.” 

Tue New LEaDeER regards this incident as another fla- 
grant example of abuse of academic freedom under cover 
of fighting Communism. Even if Dr. Ayres could properly 
be labeled a critic of capitalism—which he does not ap- 
pear to be—we believe that it is his right, and that of 
any other American, to be critical of our economic sys- 
tem or of any other aspect of our society, and that it is 
exceedingly dangerous to confuse such attitudes with 
Communism. Indeed, it is those who demand Dr. Ayres’s 
head who play into the hands of the Communists, for, in 
denying him the right to express whatever beliefs he pro- 
fesses, they are in effect attempting to clamp upon the 
University a monolithic set of beliefs every bit as unde- 
sirable as Stalinist monolithism. We strenuously protest 
this attempt to suppress academic freedom at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and hope that the Board of Regents will 
unequivocally side with Dr. Ayres against the State’s 
would-be totalitarians. We have sent wires to this effect 
to Dr. Ayres and to Chancellor James P. Hart, and 
strongly urge our readers to follow suit. 
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Bonds You Can’t Buy 








In this space last week, we told you that THE New Leaper faces a 
huge deficit. It is too early to forecast your response, but we are 
optimistic. 


We are optimistic because we are fully aware of the deep bond 
which binds the readers of THE New LEADER to it. It is a relation- 
ship which many an editor of a commercial magazine might well 
envy, for it is founded in bedrock more solid than money. 


Tue New Leaper kind of reader supports his magazine because, 
essentially, he has a faith to uphold which THe New Leaper has 
tried to express for a great many years. He recalls the time, for 
example, when he—and THE New LeapER—were denounced as 
“Red-baiters” and a lot of other nasty things because, almost alone 
in this great country, we repeatedly called the shots where Stalinism 
was concerned. 


But THE New Leaper kind of reader knew that his magazine was 
right, and he—and we—stuck to our guns when the going was 
roughest. 


Now that our prestige is at an all-time high, because the country has 
at last come to understand what we have been driving at, our bank- 
roll is, unfortunately, at an all-time low—because money does not 
necessarily follow esteem. We must therefore call upon you to rescue 
us from this financial plight as you have pulled us out of past ones. 
Indeed, it is all the more necessary that you do so this time precisely 
because, at long last, our mutual crusade seems to be paying off 
ideologically. 

Some day, we dare hope, we shall not have to resort to appeals of 
this sort. But until that day arrives—and we hope it will be soon— 
we depend upon you for every penny to keep us afloat. 


Please send us what you can, promptly. 
SINCERELY, 
THe New LEADER 
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